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Why not e/ectrify your farm? 


Why not decide now to have on your farm 
the wonderful conveniences that electricity 
can bring? Before you buy be sure you ex- 
amine carefully the Kohler Automatic. 


No other power and light plant is like it. No 
other combines these important and reliable 
advantages: 

(1) The Kohler delivers standard “city” 
electricity—110 volts, 1500 watt capacity. 


(2) It delivers this far-carrying current 
directly to the point of use without storage 
batteries. (Except, of course, as on your auto- 








mobile, a small battery forstarting the engine.) 
(3) The quiet four-cylinder engine starts 
or stops the generation of electricity auto- 
matically with the turn of any switch on the 
circuit. 

(4) Its automatic governor regulates the 
consumption of gasoline to the current used. 


The Kohler Automatic is sold on remark- 
ably easy terms and the moderate price 
includes a 55-gallon gasoline storage tank. 
Write for Booklet No. 22 which tells you all 
about this economical power and light plant. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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HE hills of western New 
York approach to within five 
miles of Lake Erie in the vicin- 
ity of Dunkirk and Westfield. From 
the foot of these hills there is a gentle 
plain sloping toward the lake. From 
} this narrow sleping plain both east 
and west the plain widens; it is on 
‘the narrower part of this Lake Erie 
coast plain the great American Grape 
industry has developed. 
Most of the area is in Chautauqua 
County, but there are a great many 
rapes grown both to the east and to 
@ west of Chautauqua. In the one 
county alone there are over thirty-five 
thousand acres of grapes, and in an 
ave year this acreage will pro- 
duce better than five-thousand car- 
loads, A yield of two tons per acre 
“is“eonsidered good, but the normal 
‘yield per. acre is very much less than 
this, often. not much over one-ton. 


Best Varieties 

’ About. ninety-five percent of «the 
“acreage is set to the Concord. e 
cord is to the grape ge act of 
utauqua County what the Baldwin 

, apple is to New England. From the 
time of its first introduction this vari- 
: been popular. because of its 
ability to thrive on almost any type 
of because of its productiveness, 
because of its excellent quality for 
table and for wine and finally be- 
_ cause it stands up well in shipments, 
Other varieties that ate well known 
Delew belt oe. rig Worden pr 
are. of these are grapes 0 
a and have a Wows as table 


More recently the Agricultural Ex- 


riment Stations of the country have. 


veloped some new varieties that are 
some well merited attention. 
ef eon these new varieties are 
t , Ripley, Ontario and the 
Dunkirk. Some of these bid fair to 
popular early--varieties for 
}is-one of the characteristics tha 


: I ‘he Grape Ind 


‘On, - 


holding about twel¥e.. quarts and 
weighing twenty pounds. Many other 
methods of shipment have been tried 
but experience has pr that at the 
present time there is nothing better 
than this Climax basket. 

The large grape juice factories in 
the belt have not been running for 
three years but when they do handle 
grapes they furnish their own con- 
tainers, he trays in which these 
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ustry of Western New York 
By L. 1. Woodward a. SE 


mit a great deal of handling, and as a |) ~ 


o 


result of this, central packing houses 
have not become popular. In_ or- 
der to avoid this handling most of the 
grapes are at present packed in the 

ets as fast as they are picked 
from. the vines. The pickers are 
equipped with a pair of sharp pointed 
grape shears and with these he not 
only cuts the stems from the vines 
but also trims out any injured grapes 
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"Experimental Grape Vineyard, Fredonia, New York 


factory grapes are handled are large 
flat wooden trays which may bé piled 
high in the trucks and on the wagons 
that haul them to market. 


Difficulties- of Inspection 
Various methods of packing and in- 
spection have been tried. . Under 
normal conditions grapes will not ad- 


and makes the bunch as compact as 
possible before it is layed in place in 
the basket. All this is done in the 
field and for the most part the grapes 
are not handled again until they reach 
the consumer. 

With the above method of picking 
and packing in mind it will be very 
easy to understand the difficulties of 





General. view. of Vineyard section showing excellent care 
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3} should also 


Typieal attack of by rootworm on the 
en 


inspection. . In the central packing 
house the manager has little difficulty 
peeping. an eye on the 7 of the 
fruit that goes into the ket, but in 
the field when the pickers are scat- 
tered he must rely on the carefulness 
or. the carelessness of the transient 
labor which he must hire. 

The baskets of grapes are hauled to 
the packing shed at night where ‘they 
are allowed to wilt before the covers 
are popnes. After being covered and 
label these grapes are ready for 
loading on the refrigerator cars. 


Marketing the Crop 


Marketing has many iificulties. 
Not only is it. difficult to inspect the 
fruit, but also the total crop of five- 
thousand cars or more must be ship- 

within a very, short period of 
ime. The fruit is very perishable, 
and a car not properly iced or the 
grapes exposed to the hot sun for a 
ew hours, may mean the less of the 
entire car. 

Another very great difficulty that 
the growers have experienced is mak- 
ing the baskets stand up well in the 
cars. A few years ago the United 
States Department of Agriculture ir- 
vestigated this problem and brought 
to light some very interesting facts. 
Best results were obtained by those 
shippers who loaded the baskets end 
to end e ing from one end of the 
car to the other. ‘The only place 
where the baskets should be placed 
crosswise is at the end of every al- 
ternate double row. This basket 
aps crosswise is mereiy to fill in 
he space which would*otherwise be 
oe straight end to end 
—— . — ane be 
0 as snugly as possible and racks 
should be a to fill any surplus 
space. 


If the last row of baskets does not 
mage pe Ag the space left at the 
side of the car. then the loading of 
this last row diagonally is recom- 
mended. gy is — ae 
any surplus space almost sure t 
ae Bi the load to shift and shifting is 
just as sure to result in many broken 

ets. If the eer could keep 
these few rules in mind, never to place 
a basket crosswise in the car except at 
the ends and to leave no vacant space, 
the loss in shipping would be greatly 
yee t  Inspectio service 

vernment on 
be given careful consid- 
(Continued on- page 19) 


left open 
ng. ° 











Few States can equal and perhaps none 
excel Michigan In pear production 


ICHIGAN produces. one-half 
the gooseberries of the United 
States and half of Michigan’s 
— is produced in Oceana and Ne- 
yzo Counties. The growers seem to 
te preferring Dewning to Houghton as 
the g is large, uniform in ‘its 
ripening and keeps green after har- 
vesting. much better than does the 
Houghton. Shelby is one of — hor- 
ticultural centers. of Oceana Coun a: 
bets nner ph. ee ae 
ing and t sol 
a combination of sand, silt and clay 
which does not seem to wash badly, 
with fine air d ex- 
posure. The region is a natural hor- 
Heultural district. 

We visited the orchard of O. R. 
Gale who has a rejuvenated peach or- 
chard that it will pay Michigan grow- 
érs to drive miles to see. This was 
an old, fifteen-year-old orchard 20 ft. 
high. "He cut back the trees very vig- 
orously a = ago and has developed 
a er new with low heads, strong 

sae and already a good 
idling of fruit. The varieties are 
spin Engle, Mammoth and Elberta. He 
has been growing cover crops in the 
orld pho and is also applying some 
phosphate and sulp of am- 
Sone is avery interesting 
old Delicious apple tree on the place 
which the present owners know has 
had large, consecutive crops. 
This year there are easily 25 bushels 
of apples on the tree. Plums do very 
well in this section and Burbank and 
Demson are both growing nicely. 

The W. L. Demmon ranch is well- 
known in that district, consisting of 
some 112 acres of fruit. The older 
orchard had far too many varieties, 


of a 


<t 


largely a col but many 
Sate’ worked over to 
handsot : ya ge: 
me very me young 0 
Warthers Spy, Steels Red and, McIn- 
tosh. There are some good bloeks of 
plums a ag ics: Sage oe Pal 
currant bushes this year yieldin 
high as 25 quarts and from one-thi 
of an acre of currants $400.00 ae 
were sold this past year, which was 


‘Horticulturist 


‘3 By C. I. Lewis 


It will accommodate some 20 girls, has 
kitchen, 


a &, Sood 

fue toed 'y having such a 
building peste te get. good, 
permanent nt hal for the length of the 


P 

Mr. Deraeaae also keeps very car- 
ful records, He has his orchard plat- 
ted and keeps a record of each plat 
and has inauguratd a careful book- 


keeping system so he knows just 








Young apple orctturd in sed, owned by C. D. Kistler, Ludington, Mich. 


enough to buy the hay for the farm. 
Mr. Demmon says it is a mighty easy 
way to raise your hay as you do not 
use much land and it is not much 
work. One of the attractions on this 
ranch is a very fine house for women? 


what each kind of fruit is returning 
on the farm. 
The Hart District 
Near Hart, we had the pleasure of 
visiting the orchard of George Haw- 
ley, President of the State Horticul- 
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Hed cherries and grapes, a good Michigan combination 


‘results bein 


._He estimates this 


dining room and | 
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A heavy. toad of  apeles , in the Kis ter 


tural Society. Mr. Hawley cond 
a small nursery in connection with hig 
orchard. He is very enthusiastic ¢ over. 
his ents with currants. fig! 
finds the Wilder and A Ibeft 


is equal” 
pounds per acre, cost 


shape 
$18.00, and ‘he says he can get” 


fruit picked at 10c aerate less on = 
fertilized than on the vagy sagan 
ed oro Sate wee for age fert 
izer, say nothing gt i 
inerease in yield. The fertilized b 4 
were green and vigorous and m king 
a fine Prowth and in every way | 
rior to the unfertilized. The same th ng 
can be sa‘d of the gooseberries 
secured: from the use 7 
nitrogen. The currant geo 
showed the results of the ferti 
years after the nitrogen had th 
pplied. Mr. Hawley has a fine By 
=. basa ope block. The soil is a clay I 
has-been applying about 
eeeiae of sulphate—of ammonia } 
tree. He gets a better tree g 
stronger foliage and a heavier | el 
as a result of the fertilizer, b a 
lieves he gets more blight. He is 
confident. that wherever he ‘uses i 
trogen his cover crops, grow m 
stronger and it would pay, for th 
one thing alone, to apply the fertilizer, 
year that his fi 
tilized pears will give him from ont 


» third to 50 per cent more cag han 


the unfertilized. On the 
it will not be saying too 1 
to say they are the finest.b 


of plums in the state of Michigan. i 


has-also been applying nitrogen in 
form of sulphate of ammonia, but 
results are not as striking, probal 
due to the fact that his orchard wit 
in a remarkably fine condition ; 
(Continued on page 14) + 


Handling Apples in Cold and Common Storage : 


NA previous article, ap stor- 
age as it is,-related to ¢ grow- 
i harvesti of the fruit 

influence of time 


te the storage room i 
proposed to consider So mack of vari- 
ous conditions in the storage rooms 
seein the holding of the fruit. Among 
ditions in the storage rooms 
that may exert an influence upon the 
of the fruit are bys este 
rumidity, and ventilation will 
be discussed individually. 
Effect of Temperature in Storage 


By J. R. 


are going on even before the fruit is 
removed from the tree. seme cee 


Magness 


above the freezing point of the 

ples, which is below 28° F., but <P x 
the temperature is reduced to from 30° 
32° F. the rate of ripening is se slow 
that 8 to 10 days are required to 
soften the fruit as much as it -will 


The - soften in one day at 60° F. 


Rules of Storage 
ae Bog we foree oing discussion it 
t the following rules 
Taid down for suceessful apple 
storage. . 
—s Soadibic gies Woe oe 
as possible r it is 
Fruit held around the picked 
for a = oy? two weeks wil be as 
ripe when it goes into as *t 
would have been after two months in 


is injurious to the fruit, but 
quickly the fruit Ie cooled the bs 
ruit is coo the 
jt will hold in storage. a 
Maintain a temperature of a0 
32° F. This the minimum Ta 
of gage My with no danger of 


Collar’ and Abeve Ground Com 
Storage a 
The above diseussion ap paar: fi 
to cold storages, w t 8 
to accurately control tea per 
rage Ate. all seasons of the yeu 
rinciples, however, are eq 
le. to all forms of 
rage. ‘i 
It is- not sail to maintain # 
low temperatures in cellars and ¢ 
mon storage houses during the fa 
as is desirable for apple storage & 
it is this failure to secure low t® 


The 
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'™ ‘commonly found on the plum and 
“che that ; 


ES 
Miveg caulk 


RUIT g in the r Mis- 
siss: Valley has to deal with 
one ic and pea atocag problem, 
ely, that. of hardiness to winter 
itions. Under ordinary ¢ircum- 
ces the success or failure of a 
n who a ggg to grow fruit in 
ern lowa, North and South Da- 
;, Minnesota and western Wiscon- 
‘depends unon his ability to select 
: Tg emgy and to so handle 

tions under which to develop 
nstand the naturally severe 

her conditions of that region. 


" Three Types of Injury 


re | three “general types of 
ary tin Fae a the growers. 
Me of ithe most common types is 
merally spoken of as sunscald. 
brought about by the rapid 

of temperature occasioned by 
followed by sudden 
: on the southwest side 
bf the tree where the full force of the 


Fi~ "es noon sun raises the temperature 


of the dark colored bark many degrees. 
The second type of winter injury is of 
ferent character and results in the 

kil back of the tips of the 

ss and sometimes of the entire 

n mild cases this is associated 

ly with late succulent 

of terminals, which because 

‘of their immature condition are unable 
“to resist the extreme cold and as a 
the plants show much dead 


wood at the tips. Where the variety 
As more A mag or the conditions more 


; njury may extend clear 

‘to the snow line or in extreme cases 
: ‘kill the plant, root and branch. 
associated with this type of 

ury is the common crotch injury, 
mes spoken of as “Crotch Can- 

»’ Since the main crotches of the 

fee are among the last places of the 
mature and_ thoroughly 


to 
their tissue, they are naturally 


tender to adverse winter conditions. 
: ES Topworking the Wealthy 


a variety as hardy as the 
is frequently affected with 


ere 
crotch freezing, so much so that many 
are now topworking their 


eeers 
Wealthy on such sturdy stock as Hi- 
Gon ; 


bernal or Virginia Crab. The third 
ate of i is that which affects 
: t buds. This is more 


aid it is on the apple. It 
J es happens that the entire 
‘flower cluster within the bud will be 


‘Killed, while ‘at other times only -in- 


l.flowers within the cluster will 
b. The conditions which aries 
this about are generally those whic 
sometimes occyr duri the winter 
when rapid changes of temvrerature 
occur in a brief time. It sometimes 
pens that the thermometer will 
-or fall 40 or 50. de within 
a twelve or twenty-four hour period. 
quick changes frequently cause 
killing, especially if they occur 
the latter part of the winter 
uds have become partially 
from their period of dormacy 
are indicating some development 
An injury closely associated 
8 bud killing is frequently en- 
in‘ the raspberry where the 
at the base of a‘bud that will 
into a lateral shoot is injured. 
ane is sliced longi lly 
characteristic bro 
So sompioe tin 
com g 
else a weokeund union 
the lateral ‘to break 
has a short 
strawberry a similar 
occurs in the crown 
OF tn of the flower cluster. 
_. Select Hardy Varieties 
_ A most effective method of are 
these 
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winter injury is in the 
“sometimes injured under un- 
fmmes be warded off by the 
er precautions. It is much 
Prevent .winter injury on 


they are given favorable . 


ied 


heavy soils than on light sandy soils. 
This is particularly true of the types 
of injury which result in the killing 
of the plants or w tissues. The 
reason for this is found in the fact 
that the sandy soils “dry out much 
more completely and frequently enter 
the winter deficient in moisture. Un- 
der these conditions the soil - will 
freeze deeper and soil temperature 
will be lower than they would under 
conditions where sufficient moisture is 
present. The result is that the entire 
plant becomes dried* out and the. kill- 
ing, which is largely a matter of dry- 
ing of tissue, is consequently more 
severe. It is obvious that any method 
of cultivation which will conserve the 
moisture content of the soil, particu- 
larly in the-drier portion of the upper 
Mississippi Valley, will be effective in 
lessening winter injury. 


Preventing Sun-Scald 


There are other m which may 
be used to supplement the one just 
suggested. -A common treatment to 
prevent sunscald is to lean a board 
against the southwest*side of a tree 
to*afford shade and protection during 
the winter months.- Low heading of 


| By W. H. 


Northern’ 
Alderman 


employed in covering the grape.. For 
the more severe sections of the region 
all black cap raspberries, blackberries, 
the tenderer red raspberries, the pur- 
ple caned raspberry, and all gra) 
other than the hardy Beta and similar 
varieties, must be covered. 


Best Cultural Methods 


The best orchard cultural practices 
for other regions are also best for this 
region, namely, clean tillage during 
the early growing part of the season 
to secure vigorous growth and to con- 
serve moisture followed by a good 
cover crop to check growth and bring 
about an early maturity of wood. By 
such practices the trees are put in 
favorable condition to withstand win- 
ter _— 

' In producing trees for the northern 
plains, it is necessary to grow them 
on hardy root stocks. .The plum 
should be propagated only upon 
Prunus Americana or Prunus Nigra 
roots, or if a dwarfed tree is desired 
upon roots of the sandcherry. It is 
not safe to grow the apple upon im- 
ported French crab stock, but rather 
it should be grown upon seedlings 











Producing Winter Hardy Fruit At the University of Minnesota Fruit Breeding Farm. 
A Hard Winter Has Eliminated the Tender Seedlings 


trees should also be practiced to aid 
in the shading of the trunk. Some 
have reported satisfactory results fol- 
lowing the whitewashing of the trunk 
and the main limbs. ‘This treatment 
is based on the well known fact-that 
a white <urface will absorb less heat 
than a dark one and consequently a 
whitewashed tree trunk will not warm 
up as much nor as quickly as will one 
not so treated. 


Covering With Soil — 


A grape and berry grower may pro- 
tect Tis plantations ce laying down 
the canes in the fall and covering 
with soil. Until the advent of the 
hardy varieties of raspberries, it 
was the common practice in Minnesota 
to cover all red rasbe plants with 
soil from two to three inches in depth. 
been employed 


Various devices have 
2 g all the 


to accomplish this, 
way from a spading fork and shovel 
to a tractor drawn plow which bends 
over the canes and plows-a large fur- 
row of soil over the canes from either 
side.. In the spring the canes are un- 
covered and p tially straightened 
very easily by the use of a pitchfork. 
The objection to this practice is that 
many of the raspberry canes are 
broken during the process. To facili- 
tate covering the tender varieties of 
grapes the plants Lg oe pg by the 
spur method with a long low arm at- 
tached to a low wire. This can read- 
ily:be dropped to the ground in the 
fall and earth thrown over it. From 
four to six inches of earth is usually 


» 


produced from hardy crabs or standard 
varieties of apples. 

The Siberian crab produces a very 
hardy root, but frequently produces. a 
somewhat dwarfed tree. If the grower 
is buying nursery trees of which 
the root stock is unknown, he would 
do well to buy trees which have been 
propagated only by, rootgrafting and 
should plant these rather deeply so 
that the root of unknown hardiness 
may be buried as,deeply in the soil as 


- possible and so that scion roots may be 


put out from above the graft to carry 
the tree in case of subsequent injury 
to the root stock. 


Breeding New Varieties 


The ultimate solution of the hardi- 
ness problem lies in breeding hardy 
varieties. All of the cultural methods 
indicated above are of little or no 
avail under extreme conditions such 
as those which accompany the occa- 
sional so called test winters, .which 
seem to come more or less periodi- 
cally. In Minnesota the growing of 


limited extent, was out. of the ques- 
tion when only the. juicy, soft fleshed 
Americana varieties were available, 
but the hybridization of the native 
plum. with the Japanese plum has 
created. a new race which is firm in 
flesh, large.in size, of good quality. 
suitable for shipping and entirely sat- 
isfactory as commercial market plums. 
The Minnesota ‘Fruit Breeding Farm 
has introduced nine varieties of this 
type which, togethef with the Waneta 
from the. South Dakota Experiment 
Station, are apparently going to re- 
place, for both commercial and home 
use, the former varieties of Americana 
Sandcherry Highbrids 


Mention should be made of the sand- 
cherry hybrids from the South Dakota 
Experimeat Station, which are so well 
adapted. to the more.arid condiiions 
of the plains. These trees, with their 
dwarf habit, profuse bearing and me- 
dium sized good quality fruit, have 
given to the prairie farmer a very 
satisfactory fruit for either preserving 
or eating out of hand. A somewhat / 
similar variety, the Zumbra, produced 
by the Minnesota Fruit Breeding Sta- 
tion and containing cherry blood, is 
of considerable value as a substitute 
for the sweet. and sour cherries which 
cannot be grown in the major portion 
of the upper Mississiopi Valley. 


Varieties Recommended 


The University of Minnesota Fruit 
Breeding Farm has been in operation 
for fifteen years and during that time. 
has introduced 23 new varietiés -of 
fruit suitable for cultivaticn in the 
northern United States. These varie- 
ties, a list of which follows, can now 
be purchased from all the leading 
nurseries in the state of Minnesvta. 

Plums: Underwood (Minn. No. 91), ° 
Tonka (Minn. No. 21), Red Wing 
(Minn. No. 12), Mound (Minn. No. 
50), Anoka (Minn. No, 118), Monitor 
(Minn. No. 70), Winona (Minn. No. 
80), Elliott (Minn. No. 8), Goldenrod 
(Minn. No. 120), Zumbra (a cherry- 
plum hybrid); 

Apples: Folwell (Minn. No. 237), 
Minnehaha. (Minn, No. 300), Wedge 
(Minn. No. 207), and Haralson (Minn. 
No. 90). : 

Red Raspberries? Latham (Minn. 
No. 4). ; 

Gooseberries: Como 
43): 

Everbearing Strawberries: Duluth 
(Minn. No. 1017), Deephaven (Minn. 
No. 41). 

June-bearing Strawberries: Minne- 
haha (Minn: No. 935), Nokomis 
(Minn, No. 489), Easypicker (Minn. 
No. 775}, Chaska (Minn. No. 801), 
Minnesota ¢Minn. No. 3). 

The new varieties produced at the 
University of Minnesota Fruit Breed- 
ing Farm are first distributed for 
trial to various trial stations about 
the state and to such members of 


(Minn. No. 


- the State Horticultural Society as are 


red raspberries was a laborious and_ 


somewhat costly’.enterprise when it 
involved the covering of the canes 
during the winter, but the production 
of the Latham raspberry (Minn. No. 
4) by the University of Minnesota 
Fruit: Breeding Farm brought rasp- 
berry culture éntirely above the 
ground and is bringing about a reor- 
ganization of the, business. Commer- 
cial plum growing, except to a. very 


interested in trying new varieties. 
When their worth has become estab- 
lished as a result of these trials pro- 
pagating—wood is distributed to such 
nurseries as are interested in handling 
the varieties. In view of the. great 
demand for propagating material, it 
has been necessary to give Minnesota 
nurserymen precedence in filling or- 
ders, but as a rule nurseries outside 
of the state can also be supplied to 
a limited extent. No charge is made 
for this propagating wood and no re- 
strictions are placed upon .its propa- 
gation and sale. The Fruit Breed- 
ing Farm is maintained as a public 
service institution and its sole aim 
is to produce yarieties of fruit that are 
suitable fer growing in Minnesota 
and the neighboring states. 








Delicious Apples 





fi Monument was dedicated to 
the Delicious apple at Winterset, 
Iowa, on August 15, 1922. A. group 
of horticulturists from all over the 
middle west, as well as a number from 
Canada, left Des Moines on the morn- 
ing of the 15th and drove to the 
Thomas Enright orchard at Bevington. 
Here apples and cider were served 
the many visitors. - The horticulturists 
enjoyed visiting the Enright orchard 
which is a successful one, having a 
heavy crop of. fruit this year, and 
been producing heavy crops annually. 
Many of the Jonathan trees in that or- 
chard will run thirty bushels and bet- 
ter to the tree. From the Enright or- 
chard the group went to the Jesse 
Hiatt orchard at Peru where they had 
a chance to visit the old Delicious ap- 
ple tree. The tree has been saved by 
the skillful work of Davey tree experts 
and a cement core has been placed in 
the tree which is anchored down 2 ft. 


into the ground. The tree at this time - 


shows every indication of living and 
bearing for many years. There is a 
good crop on the tree this year. The 
tree is pro by a strong fence so 
twat stock of no kind can injure it. It 
is hoped that this tree may be pre- 
served for many years to come. 

At 2 o'clock in the afternoon the 
party met at Winterset and the pro- 
gram was given in front of the monv- 
ment upon which is inscribed the fol- 
lowing words: “To commemorate the 
discovery in Madison county, Iowa, of 
a variety of apple by Jesse Hiatt, 
A. D. 4 at called by him The 
Hawkeye. Sole right to propag: 
quired by C. M. Stark, A. D. I 
by him renamed; introduced and dis- 
seminated throughout the apne world 
as The Delicious — _ Erected A. 
- D. 1922. fowa State Horticultural So- 
ciety, Madison County Historical So- 
yes Historieal Department of Iowa.” 
A sketch of the Hiatt family and its 
influence in Madison county was 
given by E. R. Zeller of Winterset. 
Paul C. Stark showed the very active 
part his father had owes in propa- 
gating and distributin apple until 
over seven million of the trees have 
been set out all over the United States 
and if even only a third of them were 
left today the value of the annual crop 
would-probably be in excess of $12,- 
000,000. Great credit is due Mr. Hiatt 
for having faith in this apple and to 
Mr. C..M. Stark who was able to see 
its merits and take steps to propagate 
and distribute it rapi y all. over the 
United States. The following is the 
address given by C. I. Lewis at that 
time: 

The Bible is filled with references 
to fruit. Frequently we read of. the 
vine, the fig and the pomegranate. We 
are all familiar with the old story of 
the apple in the garden of Eden and 
I have long since concluded that this 
apple was a Ben Davis, for had it been 


Place 


yee 


- By C. I. Lewis 


a Delicious, Eve would have eaten it 
and would have had noné left to offer 
Adam. 

Southwest Asia and Asia-Minor has 
been the home of most of our: fruits. 
From that point the traders passing 
through Greece, Italy, thromgh Spain, 
France and England, Beg ly intro- 
duced these fruits. ith ‘the discov- 
ery of the new-world, the voyagers al- 
most invariably carried with them 
soe and seed to the new land. The 

ardy. Spanish buccaneers introduced 
into Florida the seed of the citrus and 
have made that land one of the great- 
est producers of high quality citrus 
fruits in the world. These same buc- 
caneers sailing down around South 
America introduced into Chile the 





seedling epoch came our well-known 
varieties of ‘today. The Baldwin 
seemed’ to have originated as a chance 
seedling in 1740 at Wilmington, Mass., 
and was named by Colonel Baldwin in 
1784. No one knows where the Spitz- 
enburg came from except that it orig 
inated in Ulster County, New_York, 
more than a century ago and it is un- 
doubtedly the result of seed which was 
probably brought from New England 
and planted in that section. Our fa- 
mous Yellow Newtown, sometimes 
known as the Albemarle Pippin, orig- 


inated near a swamp on the estate of. 


Mr. Moore in Newtown, Long Island. 
Benjamin Franklin received specimens 
of this fruit in England as early as 
1759 and it was exported in fairly 





Crowd of horticulturists visiting original Delicious apple tree 


olive, walnut and other fruits which 
later the Spanish fathers carried from 
that country to Southern California 
and laid the foundation for a mar- 
velous horticulture. In-all probability, 
the French traders introduced apples 
into Canada and -possibly the Snow 
apple formerly may have originated 
from that source. 


The Seedling Epoch 
Our pilgrim fathers and Virginia 
cavaliers brought with them trees and 
seed. Too often, however, the trees 
died and the colonies had to resort to 
the planting of seed. These early or- 


.chards produced fruit largely of in- 


ferjor quality and the fruit was largely 
manufactured into cider, but.-from this 


large quantities of 1773 to both the 
West Indies and to England. We know 
that the Grimes probably originated in 
West Virginia, from which were 
planted at that point and that this 
variety is very old is evidenced by the 
fact that‘it was offered to the trade in 
New Orleans as early as' 1804. The 
Jonathan was described in Jtidge 
Buell’s catalogue of 1826 as originat- 
ing on the farm of Phillip Rick, Wood- 
stock, Ulster County, New York. The 
famous ‘Northern Spy was found in a 
seedling orchard at East Bloomfield, 
New York. It had been planted by 
Herman Chapin, the seed coming from 
Salisbury, Connecticut, the original 
tree having died before bearing but 


the sprouts lived and thus the won-' 


' 


In American 








& ~< se : 
‘OMOIOL" 
Z aie 4 . 
derful variet 
well aiptbuies by Bb the 


—, on the farm of. H. N. Gi 
of Ohio and was shown at a conven 
of fruit growers as early as 184% 
Without doubt the Rhode Island Gre 
ing probably originated as a seed 
near Newport, R. 1., at Green’s & 
Some varieties like the’ Winesap wy 
know little about, as regards ther 
origin, although the Staymen orig 
inated in 1866 at Leavenworth, Kanga 
The McIntosh originated in Dur 
County, Ontario, and was freely pre 
gated as early as 1870. The Wea 
to which we owe so much to P 
Gideon,-orginated at Excelsior, Minn 
sota, from the seed of a cher crab 
obtained in 1860 from Bangor, Maing 
Had it not been for the séedlin, ch. 
in our horticultural history these ym 
rieties would never-have been pre 
uced and America would have log 
many valuahle commercial varieties | 
Probably many varieties were losts 
for example, we know-that the India 
took seed from the colonists in New 
England and planted orchards in New 
York and Pennsylvania. Sad it is tha 
General Sullivan in his raids destroys 
the Indian orchards he came in contg 
with and 


'y perhaps rived: 
of many valuable varieties, or Chi 
man, known as the eccentric Jok 
Apple vongy his wanderings down 
the-Ohio. Valley, clothed bu: 
garrying a sack of seed in one hg 
and a Bible in the other, blazed 
trail for varieties of les throw 
that district. Possibly, the Ben’Da 
p may have ori from 
ohnny Apple Seed distributed in} 
hio Valley. ve; bs 
The Russian Varieties 
Quite a new epoch in our Ameri 
omology was the introduction of | 
Russian. varieties. As early as I 
we find that four Russian varie 
were grown in the trial rdeng 
Salem, Massachusetts, and dese 
catalogues and in the “Book 





. in 
Fruits,” these varieties being the ] 


Astrakhan, the Tetofsky, the Duch 
und the Alexander. _We know wha 
controversy arose latér on; how B 
fessor. Budd- of this state lead 
fight in favor <4 the reg vapes ADP 
recognizing much meérit them, 4 
they have contributed much te 
American. horticulture. 3 
As the pioneers’ swept westwalt 
over the Rockies-to the Pacific coast, 
we find they always carried fruit with 
them, Llewelyn Brothers and Meek 
after several trials and miuch prive 
tion, brought fruit to Oregon ant 
lanted some of the seed. which o 
inated the famous Black Republic 
and Lambert Che At a banquet 
England in the early.part of the lag 
century, the ladies of the table laugh 
ingly gave the seeds of fruits to ff 
udson Bay travelers who were to# 
(Continued on page 12) 3 
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N APPLE a day keeps the 
‘% Doctor away.” The simple 

sentiment of this. popular 
rase can be as well applied to 
ice of the apple—cider. Sweet 
a seasonal refreshment of the 
comraunities where apples. are 


n, is not generally used or éven- 


y known. This healthful bever- 
needs only an introduction to be- 
me at once a most popular national 


of us think of fresh sweet 
when cider is mentioned not 
ng that cider may ns had, = all 
seasons at our grocery store where 
“we buy other canned goods, or in 
“soft drink establishments, where it 
ould reign supreme as nature’s pur- 

est and most refreshing drink. 

~ A more_ universal 

work to two distinct ends— 
, give us health in the form of 
_ drink ‘already mentioned; and 
md, provide a use for almost half 


use of cider- 


a 


By Ernest H. Wiegand ; 


of the entire apple. crop—for hereto- 
fore these apples have -been wasted. 

Sweet cider to become: popular must 
be properly. made. Fall and winter 
varieties of apples make the _ best 
cider. These varieties . are — best 
adapted to cider making because of 
their high sugar content. which. tests 
as high as 20 per cent by weight. The 
summer varieties are watery and 
make a juice which is not as palatable. 

Cider made entirely from sweet ap- 
ples does not appeal to the majority 
of people. The reason. for this seems 
to be the extreme sweetness and lack 
of snap. To make a goodcider sour 
apples should be used in the propor- 
tion of half sour and half sweet, or 
two-thirds sour and one-third sweet. 
This cider will create a greater de- 
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Vinegar Making Under Farm Conditions 
By Paul Hassack 


[Consulting Engineer—Fermentation Chemist 


I‘ THE manufacture of fermented 
“# vinegar of any description, irre- 
Spective whether spirit, cider, malt, 

or other fruit vinegars are con- 
cerned, the base is always sugar, or 


rified starch, whieh after con- 
Version into alcohol by yeast becomes 
‘ into acetie acid (vinegar) by 
‘activity of micro-organisms called 
Bacteria.”” The chemical 
lange of sugar into alcohol is caused 
BY. @ microscopically small plant, the 
ast, which .nature furnishes with 
t; by the action of the yeast 
budding in sugar containing 
mediums, such as fruit juices, 
r is split into equal parts of 
and carbon dioxide; the alcohol 
g in me liquid, the carbon 
escaping in gas form. 
chemical change of alcohol into 
acid vesepar) takes place 
neously in the souring of fer- 
wine or fruit juices which 
the alcohol fermentation is com- 
are not prevented from contact 
herie air or when inten- 
sed to same become in- 
omnipresent carriers of 
iy aaa f the vi 
ingly the r of the vine- 
be produced depends upon the 
ae eet of the raw ma- 
th eof the kind age 
i 18 J 
mple: of vinegar made from fer- 


cider, or 
ne as meals 


The characteristics of this branch of 
vinegar making is the limitation of 
acidity by the alcoholic contents of the 
hard cider or wine or other fruit juices 
used for vinegar making, which again 
is governed by the natural sugar con- 
tents of the unfermented fruit juice. 

For the fruit producer who has a 
owe oe of a8 haps deecmese aoe 

as made up possibly a larger quantity 
of cider or wines than he could use, 
and his stock has begun to turn sour, 
or one who has nerve to establish 
vinegar-making as an industrial side 
line, it is the easiest and truly well- 


mand than the sweet and thus bring 
about the development of an industry 


heretofore considered only lightly as’ 


a. possibility. 

ew canneries have undertaken the 
packing of cider with the idea of de- 
veloping an extensive trade. The ex- 
periment has not been very successful 
with these plants because they failed 
to observe the conditions which tended 
towards a high quality product. Cider 
canning is unlike the packing of fruits 
and vegetables in that it is more sus- 
ceptible to foreign flavors and odors. 


Necessary Equipment 
.A word about equipment for can- 
ning seems not out of place at this 
time, although a detailed description 
cannot be undertaken. The essential 





‘Canning Sweet Cider 


pieces of equipment are: presses— 
either screw, knuckle-joint or the hy- 
draulic type, with a platform 4 to 6 
feet Square; a good apple grater. of 
sufficient capacity to keep the press 
working; wooden or glass lined steel 
tanks large enough to hold about three 
days run of cider; centrifugal clarifier 
or filter with a capacity of from 2,000 
to 10,000 gallons per day; exhaust 
box; sealing machine; open bath or 
agitating cooker and miscellaneous 
piping of either block tin, enamel lined 
cast iron, hard rubber or copper for 
handling the juice. 

The gravity system for handling 
the juice would be the most convenient 
as well as the most economical meth- 
od. This would necessitate a building 
two or.three stories high. 


Crushing and Extracting 
The conscientious canner does not 


use Minas? fruit. Such fruit has no 
(Continued on page 26) 


Small Hydraulic Press showing racks and forms, also 
Sharples Centrifuge 


paying way to open a legitimate out- 
let for such wines by converting the 
alcoholic fruit. farm products, hard 
cider or wine, into vinegar. The ve 
moment the fruit raiser finds it ad- 
vantageous to become a vinegar manu- 
facturer, no matter on how small or 
large a scale he might choose to op- 
erate, he will find himself in want of 
at least the fundamental knowledge 
along technical lines in order to carry 
through his plans successfully. 

To know how to do anything on this 
earth right is always the nucleus of 
success, and with the objéct of helping 














the fruit grower along in expanding 
into vinegar-making, this article is de- 
signed to be useful. 


Sugar Content Important 
The first thing to-know is how many ° 
per cent of sugar does, let us assume 
freshly pressed apple juice, contain: 
It is important to know this, for it 
only then becomes possible to calculate 
how much alcohol the sweet juice will 
fae and how strong a vinegar can 
e produced therefrom. This is not to 
‘satisfy curiosity, but the vinegar laws 
enforced in every State of the Union, 
as well as the Federal pure food laws 
prescribe that 0 vinegar that is not 
up to the standard of 4 per cent acidity 
is considered adulterated and cannot 
be sold; and any producer, seller or 
retailer is ar gp strictly observe 
the laws in is res , which orig- 
inally were intended for the protection 
of the fruit grower, as well as for that 
of the ultimate consumer of vinegar. 
The determination of the sugar con- 
tents in sweet_fruit juices is the eas- 
iest thing in the world and a Balling 
or Brix Hydrometer floated ina 


i ugar 
glass cylinder will tell you exactly 


within a minute how much ferment- 
able sugar is contained in the juice. 
Let us assume the reading or the 
sugar Hydrometer in the average 
sweet a or grape juice, reads 14 
per cent total extracts. Multiply 
14 X 0.84 = 11.76, which results mean 
that there is 11.76 per. cent ferment- 
able sugar in the must. When we 
(Continued on page 26) 




































































A National Committee 
@ vy FORTICULTURE, from the national 
\ F-1.. point of view, is probably the poorest 
+ * organized of any of the agricultural 
4 s. We are referring specifically to or- 
“ganization which brings about helpful leg- 
Wlation or prevents destructive legislation 
on the one hand and organization which 
culls ami means the education of the Pages on the 
reports #% other hand. We haye no body of horticul- 
t f.0hm ture comparable with the National Milk 
' “<@ -Producers’Association, the live stock asso- 
ciations, the wood growers associations, 
‘etc. These boards and bodies are ever on 
‘the watch that national or state legislation 
ig not passed which would be inimical to the 
industry. They are always ready to foster 
helpful legislation and to fight laws which 
‘are unjust to the industry they represent, 
y ver a big, national meeting is held 
4 the form of an exhibit, you will always 
find them present with very attractive edu- 
“a exhibits, educating the American 
People to the value of meat, milk, cheese 
“g@nd kindred products, both from the point 
‘ft view of food in the diet and also from 
| point of view of healthfulness. We are 
g entirely from the producer’s point 
'yiew. There are certain horticultural 
ss such as the International Apple 
fippers’ Association, the Western Fruit 
rs, the Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ 
sociation, the National Nurserymen’s As- 
tiation and others too numerous to men- 
m, who generally are watching legislation 
ry carefully, and who issue considerable 


‘ity which is helpful to the business © 


ey represent, but this has little to do with 
| problem facing the producer, where we 
pectcaly nothing is being done. If 
bad legislation is attempted by Congress, 
' ‘We rush a few men to Washington, hoping to 
= avert the passage of such legislation, but 
y is no systematic, national work being 
done to see that right laws are passed, or to 
#ee that the work is properly fostered by 
‘educating the American public to the fact 
t fruit is an economical, healthful food, 
that it is cheap to buy, that it is not a 
‘luxury, that fruit is something more than 
eating an apple a day to keep the doctor 
away. A national body is needed to handle 
these problems; possibly it will be the Fed- 
erated Growers; or perhaps better, it is a 
for the American Pomological : Society 
to undertake; or the old Committee of 
enty-one which was instrumental in 
ging into being the Federated Fruit 
rowers. Someone should do this work. and 
& plan should be evolved, financial arrange- 
‘ Ments should be perfected and this body 
Should be put to work to see that horticul- 
‘ture is properly protected to the same ex- 
tent that other lines of agriculture are be- 

‘ ing fostered and protected. 





; The Strike Problem 
ning to reat and producers are begin- 


ie 


ning to realize that the strike problem 

_, ,J8 & very serious one in this country 
_8n@ it has developed to the point where it 
»J8 becoming a real menace to our national 
ve. No group of workers divided by 


race; creed or vocation have any right to 
hold up the entire nation at any time. Cap- 
ital and labor do not have this right. The 
general public must receive consideration 
in these matters. The prevailing coal and 
railroad strikes will result in the consumer 
paying an increased price for what he eats 
and wears. There is a tax on every con- 
sumer of this nation; it has become a very 
serious tax on the producers. Millions of 
dollars worth of farm products have gone 
to zest this summer owing to the railroad 
and’coal strikes. This is too heavy a tax 
to ask agriculture to carry, and every loyal 
citizen should back up the administration 
of the government in any move which they 
should make to try and-.prevent the occur- 
rence of such conditions in the future. Some 
method must be worked out whereby we 
can adjust these matters promptly and with 


justice to all. -The nation at large could 


learn a good lesson from agriculture. Let 
us see what agriculture is receiving as com- 
pared to other industries in this country. 
Take the question of wages of the coal 
miner. According to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry C. Wallace, the coal miner’s 
wage per ton in 1913 would buy 1.1 bushels 
of corn in Iowa; in 1921. it. would buy 2.1 
bushels of corn. In 1913 the ton wage 
would buy .7 of a bushel of wheat in North 
Dakota, and in 1921, .9 of a bushel. In 1913 
it would buy 4.7 pounds of cotton in Texas 
and .in 1921 8.5 pounds; in, 1913 seven 
unds of hogs ci Nebraska, and in 1921 
ourteen pounds. Many other iterms could be 


‘ cited which would give similar results. 


Take the average yearly earning of rail- 
road employees. We find that in 1913 it 
would buy 1492 bushels of corn in Iowa, 
while in 1921 it would buy 4112 bushels, 
It would buy 1028 bushels of wheat in Da- 
kota in 1913 and 1466 bushels in 1921. 

Let us look at the freight side. In 1913 
the freight revenue per ton mile received 
by the railroads would buy 1.4 bushels of 
corn. In 1921 it would buy 3.1 bushels. In 
1913, ten pounds of hogs in Nebraska, while 
in’ 1921, eighteen pounds. In 1913, one 
bushel of potatoes in New York and in 1921, 
one and one-half bushels. 

Let us look at the price of coal F. O. B. 
mines. It would buy 2.4 bushels of corn in 
1913 in Iowa, while in 1921 it would buy 6,2 
bushels and in 1922 it would buy 9.3 bush- 
els. In 1913,it would buy 16 pounds of hogs 
in Nebraska; in 1921 it would buy 36 pounds 
and in July 1922 it would buy 53 pounds. 

We could quote many other items from 
Sec ry Wallace’s report but space will 
not allow. The purchasing power of the 
wages of the railroad employee in 1921 was 
51 -pér cent greater than in 1913, while the 


-_purchasing power of the coal miner was 30 


per cent greater in 1921 than in 1913. The 
purchasing power of the farm hand who 
works for wages in 1921 was 4 percent less 
than in 1913, while the purchasing power 
of the farmer himself was on an average‘ of 
from 25 per cent to 45 per cent less than in 
1913. In short, the farmers, numbering al- 
most one-third of our population, have borne 
altogether the heaviest burden of-deflation, 
yet they have never gone on a —. They 

ave met their heavy losses bie Wely and 


4 m=z 


they have kept planting and producing and 
have set before the’ entire nation an ex- 
ample that all could well emulate. If we did, 
tne country would soon be returned to a full 
measure of prosperity. 





The Grape 


E HAVE used on our cover this 

month a béautiful picture of the 

Muscat-Hamburg, a grape which is 
grown especially by forcing under glass, a 
grape of high quality and attractiveness. 
Grape culture seems to be about as old as 
the human race itself, and why should ‘it 
not be? In the grape we have one of the 
most healthful fruits. which we have, 
whether the grape be taken in the form of 
fresh fruit, juice, or raisins and currants. 
The grape should find a rightful place in 
the diet of every family ause of its 
relative cheapness and its healthfulness. 
All people should. eat an increased quantity 
of grapes; few fruits are easier to digest. 


Senator Charles A. McNary 


N SENATOR McNary the fruit indus- 
try of America has a real friend. Sen- 
ator McNary, while being a lawyer, is 

nevertheless a farmer working on a large 
scale, He is interested in a farm at Salem, 
Oregon, on which he raises large quanties of 
cherries, filberts, prunes, walnuts and some 
general farm crops. During all his spare 
moments, while he lived at Salem, you could 
find him on this farm. He is a national 
authority on filberts and gave his own per- 
‘sonal attention to studies of pollination, 
pruning, etc. We have had no man in Con- 
gress who has been quicker to bring the 
fruit grower relief. Wire Senator McNary 
today and you get a response tomorrow. A 
year or two ago the International Apple 
Shippers were trying to get through some 
needed appropriations in horticulture; the 
progress was very slow. They wired Sen- 
ator McNary and got almost immediate ac- 
tion. He has helped get protective tariffs 
for the nut industry and fruit industry, 
tariffs which were greatly needed owing to 
high freight rates and the high cost of pro- 
duction in this country. He has been very 
influential in getting through appropriations 
in order that the Department of Agricul- 
ture could undertake certain investigations 
which were sorely needed by the great hor- 
ticultural industry. 


Horticultural Exhibits 

HE time of the year is fast. approach- 

ing when very attractive horticultural 
shows and meetings will be held in 
nearly every state in the Union. Already 
plans are out for large meetings at Council 
Bluffs, at Seattle, at St. Louis and Grand 
Rapids. Fruit growers should strain a point 
to try and attend these horticultural meet- 
ings and exhibits. They E cay up a great 
deal of information of value through the 
entire year and they get a certain amount 
of relaxation which is essential to the best 
living. After visiting a fine horticultural 








show, a fruit grower always comes away 
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ETHODS of handling fruit, in 


M connection with sorting, grad 
ing and packing, have brought 
into use a line of equipment that 
facilitates the work and does the least 
em ithe fruit’ ‘The de- 

g and puncturing ruit. e de- 
vices ed contrivances described herein 
are those utilized in the ing, pack- 
ing and the movement of apples at the 
= of the Spokane Valley Growers’ 

nion, at Opportunity,Wash. First, it 
may be of interest to state that this 
co-operative organization has 325 
members whose orchards range in 
area from 2% to 10 acres. There are 
a few of 20 and 40 acres each. - Most 


of the bearing trees are about 14 . 


years old, and the land is irrigated by 
pumping water from wells into an un- 
derground system of concrete pipe, 
having risers to the surface. is 
growers’ union, in the last 4 years, 
has been producing and gage ~ 
ples as follows: In 1919, 193,375 
boxes, netting $1.36 per box; 1920, 
205,067 boxes, netting $0.645 per box; 
1921, 158,659 boxes, netting $1.15 per 
box; 1922, estimated at 300,000 boxes, 
to be marketed later. The organiza- 
tion buys box shook from the box 
manufacturers for the use of the 


consists of two large and several 
small islands in the South Pa- 
cific, with a total area of 103,861 
miles, or rather more than that 

of Great Britain. The 


T= Dominion of New. Zealand 


The principal industries are the rear- 
ing of sheep and dairy farming, the 
ef exports being wool, frozen méat 
and dairy produce. It is only quite 
recently that attention has been given 
sto commercial fruit growing, but the 
results have been se encouraging as to 
= ground for the belief that in a 
ew years the export of fruit will 
rank next to the export of dairy prod- 
uce, 
to nearly twentv million sterling 
(over 80 million dollars), — ; 
New Zealand may be said to have 
stumbled into the business of fruit 


at tare} almost accident. In the 
mart of the Island, in a dis- 
trict knewn as Central Otago, when 
the rich alluvial gold-fields gave out 
some years was that 





~ Belt Conveyors. 





Wweven cotten conveyors carrying graded apples to wide packing belts 


which, during last year amounted steady 





By W. 


growers and for the packing house. 
The packing-house building is 320 
ft. long, 40 and 60 ft. wide, and. three 
stories high, including the full base- 
ment.story. The basemént room is 10 
ft. hi Bocce ~ag ft. — Ecco 
gro ~ The old part o: e 
ment has a concrete floor and solid 
8-in. concrete side walls. The new 
part has a floor made of 2 by 4’s, set 
on edge, with air spaces between, and 
the room is supplied with fresh air b 
forcing it from the outside: throug’ 


oak _ the floor, distributing it 
3 oor openings. 

nebee air in the ah is kept to a 
ce humidity by jets ‘of water from 
%4-in. pipes, connected to a main water 
line running through the building. 
The walls of the new part of base- 
ment are composed of 8 ins. of con- 
crete on the outside, and built up on 
the inside with 1 in. of shiplap,; then 
2 by 4’s for an air chamber, and 
finished with layers of building paper 
and cedar boards. The basement 
rooms are mainly for storage. 








‘in Fru 


In like man-. 





is 





A. Scott 


The next story sbove is the main 
shipping room, the floor of which is 
on a level with the concrete shipping 


platform on the o . Its walls are 
14 ins. thick, madé gp. of siding, paper, 
shiplap, heavy “imsulating material, 

flooring, with three sets of 2. 


by 4’s, so placed as to make three 
dead-air chambers. The top story, 
utilized as the sorting and packing 
floor, does not require frost-proof 
walls, and is enclosed by ordinary 
lumber construction. 

Apples in boxes are brought from 
the orchards by motor trucks, and by 
an inclined belt conveyor are carried 
to the sorting floor, each grower’s 
product being handled separately. 
They are distributed as may be re- 
quired to 17 sorting tables, two women 
sorters being employed at each table. 
There are 10 short 4-in. woven-cotton 
belts moving slowly across each table, 
and running between guides. The ap- 
ples, which are delivered to the tables 
in boxes by gravity conveyors, are 





Serting Tablé showing discharge ends of short so 
drop to conveying belts 


Fruit Growing in New Zealand 


By the Honorable W. H. Triggs 


Member of the Legislative Council of New Zealand 


had planted around their little hits 
grew exceptionally fine fruit. Al- 
th the soil was a micaceous 
schist, which looked ess from an 
Seated teak oaly: seniad’ iene: 

only requi i - 
tion to produce fruit of the finest 
—~ Some of the miners took up 
the new industry, and have done re- 
markably well. They lack the ex- 
citement and the occasional rich 


prizes which fell to the diggers in by- Auckland 


abi bene health et aes 
ie homes, a occupation, 
dy incomes. 

So, in the Nelson district, in the. 
North of the South Island, fruit grow- 
ing has proved the solution of the 
problem as ‘to what could be done 

ith : seemed too r for 


an acre, has been sold for apple or- 
chards at from £15 to £25 an acre 
(say,.60 to 100 dollars). Similarly, 
what are known as “the poor gum 
lands,” in the A and province, are 
now being .tu into. beautiful or- 
chards. ese are pipeclay lands, 
which have been turned over by dig- 
gers for kauri gum—the fossil gum 
which is used ‘so rely in America 
for making varnish. Both Nelson and 
have the advantage over 
Central Otago that there is a good 
rainfall in the former districts while 
in Central Otago, as already men- 
tioned, irrigation is necessary. 


Wide Range of Latitude 


As the main islands of New Zealand 
run from North to South, and extend 
over more than. fourteen degrees of 
Sank oe from 34 deg. S., ef 

3 . &., there is .a great range 
climate. The extreme North is sub- 
tropical—New Zealand, it must be re= 


it Packing Plant 


on the several table - 





taken up by hand and placed, accord- 


ture of the climate is the abundand 






ing to grade 
sd is, — =e seg — for e 
ancy apples, three for fancy, 
three for loca C; also one belt foe 
the culls. Each sorting belt discharges 
its apples, one at a time, upon a | 
canvas conveyor that runs longit 
inally with the building. As each 
ple drops off the sorting belt upog 
the long conveyor it trips a tilting de 
vice by which a count is registered, 
These devices are tally keepers of the | 
number of apples of the sever} 
es, belonging to a_ particular 
egg that pass over the sorting 
Its. There is a slight depression yn. 
der the conveyor at the point where | 
the apples drop, making a sort of air 
cushion that prevents the slightest 
bruise on the surface of the fruit. The 
9 sorting belts that move across the | 
surface of each table discharge upon $ 
conveyor belts, with a 10th sorting belt 
and conveyor for the culls. The con- 
veyors are of .woven cotton texture, 
are 5, 6 and 7 ins. wide, and of differ 
ent lengths. The longest one, the first 
shown in foreground, has a length of 
265 ft. between pulley centers. 
of the others, taken in order, is 12 
(Continued on page 23) 





























rting belts from which apple 













membered, is in the Southern Hemis 
phere—while in the Southern districts, 
especially inland, there are heavy 
frosts in-the winter. A-marked fer 











of ine. -Oranges, lemons, and 
other sub-tropical fruits are grown i 
the Auckland district, as. well as ay 
les. In Hawkes Bay (another gaat 
ruit growing district in the No 
land), and in Nelson and Otago, oF 
chardists devote their attention chief] 
to ‘apples, pears, stone fruits 
strawberries. 8 
The latest statistics, which haw 
been kindly furnished to me by M 
J. A. Cam , the Government DF) 
rector of Horticulture, show that 
total area in commercial orchati® 
throughout the Dominion at the en uh 
1921, was approximately 30,000 acres 
The 1921 fruit = was estimated # 
slightly over 2 million bushels, ma@® 


up as follows: — 
1,500,000 bushe® 
000 =“ 



































































2,010,000 bushels 
(Continued on page 17) 
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§-PASSENGER COUPE 
Trunk Extra 


Have You. Seen Oakland’s 1923. Closed Cars? 


The moment your eye rests upon. the rare 
beauty of these New Oakland closed cars, you 
will covet possession of one or the other. 
Somehow you will sense, instantly and keenly, 
that the motor car market has no more satis 
fying cars to offer you. : 


Both of the new 1923 bodies are built by 
Fisher. Their new and distinctive: beauty; 
their symmetry of line and authentic grace, 
complemented. with a wealth of interior 
appointments “and refinements—some luxur- 
ious, many exclusive, but all useful—mark 
them for instant and uncommon admiration 
wherever fine cars are gathered. 


Mounted on the standard Oakland chassis, 


these new models are powered with the six- 
cylinder, overhead-valve; Oakland-built engine 
—the only engine in the world with a perform- 
ance guaranteed in writing for 15,0co miles. 


This union of beauty with sound and end 
mechanical construction insures to these cdowetl 
cars that quiet, vibrationless and certain per- 
formance so essential to complete closed car 
satisfaction. 


We ask only that you see these new models 


and compare them critically with any others 


built. After that, you will share our convic- 
tion that they embody a higher order of beauty 
and utility than you can ibly find else- 
where at prices so remarkably low. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Pontiac, MicHican 


Division of Getieral Motors Corporation 








$1545 


§-PASSENGER SEDAN 


The 1923 Series 


Roadster, 2-Passenger 9976 


Coupe. 2-Passenger - 91186 


Tourtng Car, 5-Passenger 996 Coupe, 6-Passenger - 1445 
Sport Car,4-Passenger 4165 Soden S-Passenger - 1645 
All prices f..0. 6. at Factory 

z aS 4 
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BATTERIES 


The 
impulse to fly 


The propeller revolves and, like a 
liberated. bird, an airplane soars into 
space. The spark of ignition comes 
from an Exide Battery used in so 
many of our airplanes. 

Not only in the air, but on land 
and sea and under the sea, Exide 
Batteries play an active part in the 
‘affairs of men. They propel sub- 
marines when beneath the surface; 
they run the locomotives used in 
mines; and on the land Exide’ Bat- 
teries drive street vehicles, supply 
the current for the telephone sys- 
tem, operate fire alarms and railway 
signals, and fill many other vital 
~ needs. 

In building rugged batteries for 
farm light and power plants expe- 

. Tience counts heavily. A*»great ma- 
jority’of all such plants are equipped 
with Exide Batteries. 

Many a farmer learns of Exide’s 
dependable power through the bat- 
tery in his car. And he learns that 
the Exide saves him money because 

‘it does not get out of répair and be- 
cause it outlasts other batteries. Do 
not put up with battery troubles 
when there is an Exide made for 
your car. 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


SERVICE STATION 


The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the right 
sizefor your car. If your pres- 
ent battery needs repairs, no 
matter what make it is, it will 
be d skilfully end rea- 
sonably. If not in your tele- 

book, please write us 
or the address. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere . 
Branches in Seventeen Cities 





The Long-Life Battery For YourCar 
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he Delicious A pole 


(Continued from page 6) 


to Vancouver, Washington. Some of 
these seeds were planted and thrived 
in orchards in the Vancouver district. 
The Mormons as. they wandered west- 


Utah always instructed their | 


ward I 
followers to bring seeds of all kinds 
and early established in Utah the 
foundation for a permanent horticul- 
ture. 

Origination Accidental 


Some of the work in originating the 
varieties I have described was prob- 
ably intentional, an effort being made 
on the part of some to originate new 
varieties. The greater part of it, 
however, was accidental and. some of 
our finest varieties:came very nearly 
being destroyed. The Northern Spy 
had a very narrow escape. . The De- 
licious apple, of which we are here 
today to dedicate a monument, perhaps 
narrowly escaped destruction. This 
variety occurred as a sprout on a Yel- 
low Bellflower which was grafted on 
Vermont. seedlings. Suppose some 
stray steer had eaten and destroyed 
the shoot, we would not today have 
the wonderful Delicious apple. 

Down in Florida# they have a new va- 
riety of orange known as the Temple 
Orange, which is said to have orig- 
inated from the sprout of a seedling 
root, following a disastrous disease at 
the top of the tree. 


The Crowning Point 


The Delicious apple represents the 
crowning point of achievement.in the 





| 








apple tree 


‘old Delicious 


Group of horticulturists in the Enright 
orchard, Winterset, Ia. 72 
Be 


origination of American varieties. No 
variety has been originated which jg 
superior to Delicious in quality; 
few can equal it in production. 
the Pacifie coast, where 1 am very fa. 
milia? with orcharding, it is not m @ 
common to find this variety yielding @ 
as high as 750 packed boxes per acm, 
whereas some of the older varietigg 
often do not yield more than 200 be 
per acre. The high yielding: varietij 
like Delicious, Jonathan, Wines 
Stayman and the Winter Pearm 
which tend to produce annually, § 
po = are the varieties whic 
making fruit. growing profitable in ¢ 
west. No variety of apple of Ame 
ican origin ever had quicker dis 
tion than the Delicious and none w 
ever accepted more readily by tf 
American public. It is one of th 
best-known varieties which we hay 
and rightly so, for its large size, 
beautiful color, its delicious aroma 

uality. In the origination of the’ 

elicious a high standard has been get 
, for us in the development of future var 
rieties. How proud the state of Towa” 
must feel that it was the mother @) 
this wonderful variety. Gradually 
some of the older varieties are slipping: 
<6 the wayside; the Baldwin has pro 
»bly passed its zenith, such factors @ 
being an axreg tier bearer, winter Kile 
ing frequently and being subject @ 
Baldwin Spot, have contributed to Te 
strict its planting. 

The Future Demand ie 

The future is going to see the de 
mend for quality fruits, coupled : 
productiveness, vigor and good appeal 
ance, We see through all the 
man has gone through all sorts 
hardship and privation to carry fruit 
with him to the ends_of theearth. As 
a result, some races, especially in the 
tropics, subsist on fruit alone. Can we 
not, with the later generations, show 
that same zeal in the improvement 
our varieties and the origirtation 6 
new ones? What more can we do for 
posterity than to bring forth beautiful, | 
oo fruits, nuts, flowers and veg: | 
etaples. “ 

The time is too short for me to/téll | 
of. the tragedy and romances connected | 
with the development of the Ameri 
grape industry or the wonderful d& 
velopment of the small fruits, OL 
our flowers—the American rose | 
ehrysanthemum; nor can I go into) 
tail. concerning the wonderful wom 
that our plant breeders, such as Bur 
bank and Hansen, have-done, or the) 
work which the Minnesota Experiment 
Station is accomplishing, of the splem 
did plant b ing -work being inaug| 

- urated in this state, of the work @ 
seeking a blight-resistant pear whi@t 
is g carried on by Profess# 
Reimer of Oregon and by the Exper 
ment Station here, or the remarkabie 
work being done on the strawberry 
Mr. Etter of California. These me@ 
have blazed the trail; th Own | 
us that plants are plastic, ss 
nossible to breed them and improweae ~ 
them. You, of the colleges and me. 
peat Stations who are presemm  - 

ve. a great work before you in she 
ing what characters our present | 

‘rieties possess which they will reaa 
transmit to their offspring, what @ 
riations take place, what varieties # 
promising as parents in breeding & 
periments, what laws of breeding 


_felgction we must follow to get 
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§ Millions Buy from this Book on Faith 


in the Name “Montgomery Ward” 


This book is saving many millions of 
dollars for the American people. 

Is it saving money for you and for 
your family? Are you taking full ad- 
vantage of your opportunity? 

This book—our Golden Jubilee Cata- 
logue—celebrates our 50th Anniversary 
by offering you the lowest prices possi- 
ble on everything for the Home, the 
Farm and the Family. 

It .is filled with bargains—with mer- 
chandise of high quality. And every 
price is a Money Saving price for you. 

For Fifty Years Montgomery Ward 
& Co. have earnestly worked to serve 


_ the American people. 


Today millions-of people are buying 


from this book on faith in the name’ 


“Montgomery Ward.” 


And it is our policy to keep faith 
with our customers. It is our policy to 
sell only serviceable goods, to serve 
you promptly — always to offer you 
a saving — and. to deal with you al- 
ways in the full spirit of the,Golden 
Rule. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. begins its 
second half-century of business exis- 
tence. Yet today it is filled with the 
spirit of youth; alert, looking ‘ahead, 
improving its service, filling orders 
quicker, and offering lower and lower 
prices, 

To buy from this Golden Jubilee Cat- 
alogue is to be guaranteed a definite 
saving and entire satisfaction—and back 
of this guarantee is the reputation of 
Fifty Yeats.of fair dealing. 


- Buy from this book. Fill all your needs from this book. 
Consult it daily to find the right price, the lowest price 
for dependable, reliable goods of standard quality. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


y Ward &C° 


Fort. Worth 


Portland, Ore. 



























Rambles of a — 
Horticulturist 


(Continued from page 4) 


he started his fertilizing experiments. 
This plum orchard of Mr. Hawley’s 
is worth driving a long distance to 
see. In addition to the Monarch, he 
also grows the Grand Duke and-Arch 
_Duke. He is conducting some elabor- 
ate dusting and spraying experiments 
on the control of shot hole fungus on 


plums, 

The Benton Gebhardt orchard in the 
same vicinity is an interesting one to 
visit, containing some 80 acres of 
rang and apples, and a few rs, 

t also has a good collection of plums, 
This orchard has one of the largest 
collections of varieties in the state 
and Mr. Gebhardt has made a special 
study of fruit varieties. 


Ludington District Attractive 
The Ludington district is one of the 
finest we visited in the entire state 
of Michigan. There is an area there 
which is estimated to be about 20 
miles in length, where the soil is very 


‘Boek, 


monia and acid phosphate on Baldwin 
and Hubbardston apples. In every 
case thé results are striking where- 
ever the fertilizer is used. e work 
will probably be conducted over a 
series of years and reported for the 
— jee mowers of meal ry ad 
3 e very strong 2} 
in fact, Mr. Bemis says the sub- 
soil wiil show 25 per cent lime content 
and a wy strong lime-reaction can be 
obtained from the top soil. A cherry 
block which not been growing 
very well for some three years was 
remarkably benefited by the applica- 
tion of three pounds of sulphate of 
ammonia per tree. | 
In the Ludington district we also 
visited the orchard of C. D. Kistler. 
This is a rather small orchard, there 
only 260 trees in the bearing 
but it is in remarkably fine 
condition, The trees are unusually 
large. These 260 trees two years ago 












produced 


700.00 worth of apples. orchard 
5, nerragendiig 8g of the orchard is in 

clover sod and-five-sixths in clean F 
; In addition 
t- the owner has been applying sulphate, 


cover crops. 


of ammonia for the past two years. 
This orchard was set out while Mr. 
Kistler’ was a boy and he has had 
something to do with it ever since. It 
consists of mixed varieties such as 
Baldwin, Greenings, King, Wagner, 
ae ae Wealth Duchess and 
Stark. The trees, if anything, proba- 
bly grow a little too much wood and 
are a little thick, but they have a re- 
markably fine crop this year. The 
check trees did not produce the 
growth, nor have they the crop which 
was found on the trees which were 
fertilized... Mr, Kistler has a very fine 
oung orchard started, principally of 
ubbardston, and these he now has 
in clover sod and mulches the trees. 
The first crop is cut for hay and the 
second used for the mulch. There are 
several rows of very fine Bartlett and 
Flemish Béauty pears. These pears 
are strong and: sturdy and are heavy 
producers. \ 
‘Lake View Orchards 
“At Manistee there is a very large 
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- Information witl 
be sent at your 
request. 
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Haul the Modern Way—with 
International Motor Trucks 


HOUSANDS of farmers in America have invested in motor trucks because 
they have found that the use of horses for hauling is an extravagant waste. 
Time is too valuable to spend behind slow-plodding horses, and the owners 

of farm trucks have taken the surest way to increase their productive time. 
They have advanced a long way toward farming efficiency. 
On the basis of the established reputation of International Motor Trucks for 
dependable, low-cost service in city and country hauling, we urge you to consider 
the present line of Internationals. Sizes range from 2000-Ib. Speed Truck to the 
10,000-Ib, truck for heavy duty work. Bodies can be furnished for hauling fruit, 
milk, stock, grain, feeds, vegetables, etc. Figure out the cost of your present haul- 
ing system. It is likely you can save many dollars with International equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


‘CHICAGO 
93 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


OF AMERICA 
QNCORPORATED) =. 
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‘ rincipally from the 
of view that it was a very large ¢ 
chard formerly set out to be sold 
managed in separate units but it. 
— maintaine 
unit. 









many varieties on the place for the 


best results but the standard varieties — 
such as Transparent, Duchess, Wa 
t “ 


ner, Baldwin and Stark make up 
greater part of the planting. There igs 
a very good e 
in the way of 
houses and there are most excellent 
shipping facilities. There are 14 


acres of young apple trees on the 


place that are not in bearing. The or- 
chard has a mixture of fruits, there 
being quite a large number of blocks 


of cherries scattered throughout the j 


planting. 
Five large, 


ing the fruit back and forth to the 
boat landing, as much of the fruit is 
sold across the lake in Wisconsin. 


Bear Lake Orchards 
A. L. Hopkins of Bear Lake is a 
very progressive orchardist and now 
has 120 acres of fruit, growing such 
varieties as Stark, Hubbardston, Win- 


chard, while in the young orchard igs 
found a good spyinkling of Grimes, 
Jonathan and 


having some very fine blocks of El- 
berta and J. H. Hale. He believes in 
keeping up the fertility: of the land 
and he was drilling in cover cro 
about the first of August. e 
also. feeds the ground with stable 
manures. He handles a large.number 
of feeders in the winter and is thus 
able to keep up the fertility of his 
soil, He has a beautiful, rolling site 
overlooking Bear Lake, has the best 
of air and soil drainage, and his trees 
show the healthy, green color which 
comes from ge care and proper 
feeding. He has been getting a crop 
of Jonathan every year since t 
trees were five years old. The soil is 
a silt loam and seemingly productive, 
As an indication of the frost-proof 
situation, he stated he had picked 
peaches up to late November. The 
northern counties of the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan have an unusually 
long growing season, much more 80 
than some of the central portions of 
the United States. 


« iJ 
Argentine Fruit 

| asset have also been sent from 

Argentine and have been on display 
in England. These include such va 
rieties as Winter Nelis, Louise Bonné 
of Jersey and Pitmaston-Duchess, 
Peaches, plums and grapes were also 
sent from Argentine but many of them 
were not of very attractive appear 
ance and have not been packed quite 
as well as those coming from South 
Africa, Chile and other sections. 


Chilled Fruits 

Fok a number of years berry grow: 
ers on the Pacific coast have beet 
putting fruit‘in barrels with or with 
“out sugar and either chilling or freer 

ing the same and shipping it to 
rts of the United States. Of late 
» Fagg: been freezing berries in 
cra Cherry growers in Michigan 
are doing a very large business @ 
freezing red cherries in barrels and 

selling them to the restaurant and 
-trade. Ten thousand crates of frozen 
berries were put down by the Missouri 
Valley Cold Storage pany this) 
past season.. The work was ; 
— in 1917 and found to be va 
ecessful and was gradually deve 
oped ‘to large proportions. 
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In writing advertisers, 
.. mention ; 
The American Fruit Grower 





Magazine % 
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d gnd managed as ong 
. The varieties have been so set 
as to accommodate themselves to the 
management of small plantings and 
not huge plantings. There are also tog — 


ipment on the place, 
uildings and packing 


. 


owerful spray outfits 
are used to help keep the fruit clean, 
Two auto trucks are’ employed in haul. } 


a4 


ter Banana and Gano in his older or. © 


orthwest Greenings, © 
He also grows a good many peaches, } 

































Dooce BrotHers 
BUSINESS SEDAN 
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uit eee a With this car, Dodge Brothers. have literally: created a —. 

1 in haul. a 3 of Sedan. 

— = 

ay - + : - They have combine open car r ruggedness with closed car pconaiiiees : 

ake is ¢ ee and smartness. - 

ana now 

ne They have demonstrated, once for all, that a sedan can be as practical 

char ae _ and almost as inexpensive as an open touring car. 
rimes, ‘ 

pone oe The body is built of hand-welded steel because steel is sturdy, and 

sof Ee : : will take a permanent, oven-baked finish, eliminating forever the : 

lieves in . & 

the land B cost of repainting. 

er cro : 

, stall - : ” .. The seats are upholstered in attractive, genuine Spanish blue leather, 

nx ‘because leather will wash and wear. No 3 
of his # : | 

ling = 2. _ To further enlarge the car’s usefulness, the rear seat, back and side 

be ee cushions, seat frame and foot rest are quickly removable, giving sixty- 

proper four cubic feet of loading space in the rear compartment. ‘The mani- 

Bud ‘th d fold uses made possible by this unique feature are reedily imagined. 

1e soll d 

rane The top and rear quarters are of non-rumble, fabric construction, 

4 a é conforming with the present attractive vogue.-From cord: tires to 

musualy . curtain cords, the fittings, inside and out, are distinctive and complete. - 

nore : | 

tions of } In fact, every detail of the car phe its striking adaptability 


to business as well as social use. 


The price is 91195 f. o. .b. Detroit 








Gar tie Wena Whe 


HOUSANDS of women who are 
driving Overland Sédans 
how they ever got along, 


Everything about an 


is remarkably simple. The driver’s seat 
he gears shift easily. 
Steering becomes second nature. 
Built with scrupulous care, the Over- 
land Sedan is a car. to be proud of—the 
~ upholstery is rich and inviting, the 


WILLYS-OVERLAND,; INC., TOLEDO, O. 
ROADSTER, $525 


is comfortable. 


TOURING, $525 


wonder 
without them. 
verland~ Sedan 
“banished. 2 
-amon experience. 


in America,” 


: ~ COUPE, $795 


Be hice Her Own Car 


cushions deep and. resilient, the seats 
* roomy and comfortable. The body hangs 
like a hammock on the patented Triplex 
Spring -Suspension—road shocks are 
miles to a gallon is com- 


risingly high. For the woman: on the 


arm the Overland Sedan is without 
question “the greatest motor car value 


SEDAN, $875 : 


Mother Goes 
to Mark:t 
by Motor’”’ 


Tire mileage is sur- 


Jj. 0, b. Toledo 





“Overland, Always a Good Investment, Now the Greatest Automobile Value in America” 
{SE : 
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Handling Apples in Cold 


and Common Storage 
(Continued from page 4) 


rooms and by being vigilant can se- 
cure a much better stored apple than 
is usually the case. 

It ts impossible inthis brief -dis- 
cussion to go into details of common 
storage house or cellar construction. 
It must be remembered, however, that. 
the cooling of the rooms and of the 
fruit is dependent, in the case of above 
ground storage, upon the circulation 
of cool air around the fruit. To se- 
cure this, it is essential that large 
intake openings be placed so that the 
air may enter beneath the fruit and 
that large ducts be provided through 
the ceiling to draw the warm air off. 
The fruit should not be stacked too 
closely. 

The operator should have a ther- 


cause of the warming influence of the 
ground at that season. But the same 
care should be given to the cooling of 
the cellar that is given the above 
ground storage. It should be con- 
stantly borne in mind that every- de- 
gree that it is gece to reduce the 
temperature will assist correspond- 
ingly in holding the fruit. After 
freezing weather sets in, it is possible, 
if sufficient care be used, to hold the 
temperature of the cellar or the com- 
mon = room to very mag Bae 
maintained in cold: storage. is is 
often not done and the total pogsible 


storage period for the apples is cor- . 


respondingly ‘reduced. Temperatures 
of 40° to 45° F. are often encoun- 
tered in cellar storages even in Janu- 
ary, and such’ temperatures must 


‘mean a short apple storage term. 


Ventilation of the Storage Rms 


One of the most widely discussed 
questions at the p t time is that 


ll of ventilation in apple storage rooms. 


i ually 
Boag be during 
en the outside 


gs should be closed. 
point that should be emphasized 
necessity for special attention 
the storage in the fall, while the 
warm. most rapid 
be secured only by care 
storage when outside tem- 
are low, and to close it when 
t become higher than those insid 


Siasse’ “W|. 


Many things have been claimed for 
ven 
somie having even claimed that venti- 
lation is more important- than tem- 
perature in the storage of apples. 

The ‘subject of ventilation must be 
discussed for cold storage distinct 
from common: storage; for in the lat- 
ter case it is inseparably associated 
with temperature control. 

The recommended ventilation of 
cold storage rooms for apples has 
been largely based on theory, rather 
than on results accomplished through 
actual tried ventilation. In those 
eases where ventilation by the continu- 
ous addition of outside air to the 
rooms has -been tested out, there has 
been no improvemént in flavor, ap- 


pea or time of kee of ap- 
ples held under. v ay am 


tA mcldiA « 3DOO BMW es 


OA, zig 


ation of cold storage rooms,- 


pared to similar fruit held without; 
ventilation. Ventilation has been rec- 
ommended as a means of scald control, 
but its efficacy in controlling scald 
on fruit packed in barrels or wrapped 
boxes in cold storage rooms is eéx- 
tremely doubtful. Many storage man- 
agers follow the plan of opening all 
doors and aerating the rooms in the 
winter time as frequently as possible. 
This policy is undoubtedly sound, but 
the value of elaborate mechanical sys- 
tems for introducing outside air into 
cold storage rooms has not been 
established. 
Ventilation of Common Storages 
This subject was discussed under 
temperature. It pppeare that if suf- 
ficient air enters the storage room to 
effect the required cooling it will be 
sufficient to ventilate the fruit as 
much as is necessary. During the 
winter, following the time when it is 
ssible to ventilate daily, care should 
exerci to ventilate whenever a 
day occurs that is sufficiently warm 
so that the air ducts may be opened 
without freezing the fruit. Again in 
cellar and aboye ground common stor- 
age the value of mechanical devices 


. for. the continuous addition of air 


not been demonstrated. 


Humidity in Storage Rooms 

The final element that it is impor- 
tant to control in apple storage is hu- 
midity, or the amount of moisture in 
the air. If’ the rooms become too 
moist, mold gem and decay will 
result, while if they become too dry, 
shrivelling of the fruit will occur. For- 
Spotrly, apple storages are seldom 
too moist, and if too dry, the trouble 
is easily remedied. 


tae em a 3 ees 
in cold storage. If the fruit is pack 
in barrels, wilting will not be appre 
able, even if the storage is very dr 
But for fruit stored in open ° 
ventilated crates, or in. baskets, is ine 
portant that the humidity condition bg 
watched closely. ¥ 
In cold .storage, moisture may he 
added to the air by blowing air ove, 
baffles of absorbent cloth that dip int 
water; Also raising the temperaty 
of the brine used in cooling the roog 
if that system is in use, will rest 
in higher humidity. . Allowin, 
pipes to become heavily coa 
ice will have a similar effect. E 
But it is in common or cellar stop 
age that the fruit is pens likel 
to wilt, especially if stored in crat 
or baskets. Consequently, it is neark 
always essential.to add water. 
may done in various ways 
blowing air over moistened baffles, hj 
sprinkling the floor frequently, by 
ling concrete troughs with water, op 
if none of these metliods is feasibl 
by setting a number of tubs of wate 
about the storage. Attention show 
be #iven for the appearance of moldg, 
and the adding of water be stopped 
or reduced if mold appears. 4 
The following summary, then, may 
be given for the best handling of ap 
les for and in storage: Let the fruit 
come fully ripe on the tree, 
pick and grade carefully. Remove 
apples with breaks in the skin ¢ 
avoid bruising as much as possible 
Remove to :the storage house @ 
uickly as possible after pickin 
hen, regardless of whether’cold oF 
common storage is being used, th 
temperature should be reduced to fror 
80° to 32° F. as quickly as possible 
Ventilate the storage rooms whet 
possible, to keep the air fresh ¢ 
sweet. Finally, if in common storage 
see that the air is kept sufficiently 
moist to prevent wilting, but avoid th 
use of sufficient moisture to’ produg 
mold growth. A relative humidij 
of 85 to 90 per cent will prove best 
for. cellars. Such treatment will im 
sure a high quality stored fruit, whidi 
will last to the end of the cold stom 
age or common storage season for th 
variety. _ A 





The Pineapple Pear 


Bane trees of the pineapple pear amg 
now forty-three years old, growi 
on the place of R. D. Rimes of Le 
dowici gia. Mr. Rimes says ther 
is no doubt but what this is a wond i. 
ful pear, that it is growing alongsid® 
the LaConte, Kieffer-and other vark 
eties which all show more or lesf 
blight, whereas the. pineerpte has not 
shown a speck of blight. This pear 
is indeed very promising and plant 
breeders all over the country will 
interested in studying its chara 
istics. 





Jugo-Slavia Prune Crop | 


Pee ag pe to figures gathered B 
the U. S. Government, the 14 
plum crop of Jugo-slavia is now fore 
casted at 850,000 metric tons. The 
figures were hg by Consul Pat 
ton of Belgrade. It is figured that abo 
$40,000 metric tons will be dried whic 
will probably yield 95,000 metric to 
of prunes. Servia lost about 5% @ 
its standing plum and prune t 
during the war and the number @ 
trees in that territory now is 37,000 
000. Orchards in the new province 
were not greatly harmed by the wa 
and in apewevts alone there are t 
day 60,000,000 prune trees, 4 





Pipe System of Sprayir 7 


OR some years back, pear growel 
F? the Delta district, south of § 


ramento, have been using an unde 
ground pipe system for spraying, # 


mixture ut in la tan 
some pBarci 9 puilding vhere 
powered pumps produce a high 


P 
sure, forcing the spray erg 
ph gee in various parts of the ¢ 

Recently, apple growers in 
Wenatchee district have begun to 
this. d of 


Lack of moisture is .much. more are 


- likely to oceur in common storage than 


yee Fu + oe 
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profluced this Goodrich 55. 
ie ing lasting, built in both 30x3% 
d 30 i. it js made+to-order for 
Fords, Chevrolets, Willys-Overland, and 
other cars using these sizes. 
Tractotlike tread to grip any ground, 
and hold steadfast Bag road against 
slipping and skidding. 
Fortified tread and sidewalls to withstand 
the “bite” of deep ruts. 
Made in one high quality only—the 
" pi ea ich Soeael 
Walanders go in for closer pruning; ae A And its price is down—the lowest of 
ie Ses ees Sees PE Sowside prices 
“aad Tt. high ae cooks this tire ones at your nearest 
ag 3eR certain sea- ~ "a 3oodrich Dealer, > you” see sure 
esr dher-m opty # ice, ae a R return of service for every cent in its 
wy eral in the Auckland Prov- | | price. 
the Auckland district cover- 2 : gq | 
ceeare Suet, Be 20 plone ee ee : | we THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
3 known, =* N #Y _. Akron, Ohia 
































for picking. 

















soil, : 
peeing n itself, so that it does not re- 
quire to be sown every year, like other 
«ai In Nelson, most of the 
ave 


: contented themselves 
cultivati their orchards, but 
ht years are begin- 
t manure in some 
necessary, and this year 
l them are sowing blue lupins 
@% @ cover crop. 
Advertising Tax 
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Orchard Problemy 


and their Solution 
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Controlling Peach Bores (oi icsvle yocticuley with al 


My six year peach trees have a gum ; 
about the base of the tree. What is fruits. To be safe, always plant sever 


the cause of this gum and what would varieties to be sure you have sufficient 
you advise? —B. K. T., Tennessee. —_— eross-pollination. The America plum 
T= gum is’ doubtless caused by Which is red overspreadine a beautie 
borers. Formerly the recommenda- ful yellow. ground color, is‘ one of the 
tion was to cut them out but now best, if not the best for all purpom 
the United States Department of plum grown. It is hardy, a sure er 
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Higher Value for Lowered Prices 


Agriculture and the Experiment Sta- 
tions have worked out a better method. 
Use paradichloro-benzine which is a 
white crystal. Use one-ounce on trees 
5 years or older. Smoothe the soil 
around the base of the tree—scrape 
off the gum and then spread the fine 
erystals in a ring around the tree and 
2 inches from the tree trunk. cover 


er, extra heavy bearer and sells well, 
n orchards throughout the count 
I have noticed that America is alway 
making a splendid record. America 
very resistant to-rot even on wh 
sprayed trees, ; ; 


Mclatosh Good 





you advise McIntosh for 


HE modern farmer sées in the motor car 
one of his most efficient aids: He buys 


> . Do hie 
with several shovels full of loose dirt 2:80 "Tt scabs badty with me. yeu 
and mound up in shape of cone about selis high on the market—C. T, B 
the trunk, It takes about three weeks Vermont. 


for power, economy, comfort and durability. 

Always a favored car in every agricultural 
section of the country, the new Chandler Six 
at new and much, lower prices now attains the 
high point in value. ‘ 

It meets fully every demand of utility and 
pride. 

It gives better service at lower cost — and 

_ will do so for years. 7 

In value, at extreme low price, it is today’s 

foremost automobile investment. * 
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‘THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND 
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Touring 
Car 
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Se in: nee ower 
ar gasoline seeberst. eee G. 8. Bupply Co. Dept. 0-2 Greenville, Ps. 

f 30% to ' 
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A deadly spray 


—and it costs only two cents 
a gallon t@.spray with 
Hall’s Nicotine ‘Sulphate. 


cael a aes Mite Tecra Secs | 
ody otionats ty ,' --F 
. AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 

‘i : Deyten, Qhie 
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~ Oregon. 


for the crystals to vaporize and kill 
the borers. If the weather is cool, it 
will take four to~five weeks. After 
the necessary time (depending on tem- 
perature) has been allowed, level 
down the mound of earth. In Ten- 
nessee and other states of the same 
climatic conditions, for forepart of 
October is the best time to do this 
work. Further north it should be 
done in September. 


Prevent Rabbit Injury 


Last fall and.svinter I had a number 
of my apple trees gifdied by rab- 
bits. How can I prevent. a recurrence 
of this trouble?—C. T. B., Illinois. 


A iS ww.ctr are several things that can 
be done with good results. En- 
courage the shooting of the ~rabbits. 
Don’t leave brush piles or other. cover 
for rabbits near orchard. There are 
several materials rubbed 6n the tree 
trunks that are or more or less pro- 
tection but the best protection is the 
cylinder made of heavy galvanized 
hardware cloth. These will last for 
many years and they allow the sun 
and air to get to the tree trunk. There 
are other ways of protecting against 
rabbits, such as wrapping the trunk 
with newspaper, cornstalks, etc.— 
however, these last only one season 
and must be removed in the spring, 
otherwise the bark would become too 
tender. 


Fall vs. Spring Planting 


I expect to plant a small home or- 
chard. Would you advise ordering the 
trees now and planting this fall or 
voiies until spring? —C. B. 8&., Mis- 
ouri, 


8 
Be saigha fall Planting in sections as 

far north as the northern Missouri 
state line and even a little further 
north for, apple and’ pear. 
north, opting planting is best. Where- 
ever fall planting can be followed, it 
has many advantages, the trees get 
established in the ground and will 
start growth very early in the Spring: 
If the next summer is dry, the fall 
planted tree has a big start—often 
putting, it,nearly a yéar’s growth 
ahead of the spring set tree: 

No matter which season you plant, 
order your trees from some re 








nursery and order early so you will by. mi 


get your order in before the vari 
you want are sold out. Trees can’t be 
manufactured in a few weeks like 
other merchandise, so the safe way 
is to order early. 


Cross-Pollination of 


Plums ey 


I have a block of 100 Shiro plums 
old, that blossom freely, set 

some fruits and then it all falls off. 
County fruit inspector says they need 
@ pollinizer. What variety can.I uge? 
Pref a colored plum if. possible on 
of. picl . ~ Intended’ to bud 

couple of bs.in. each tree, as there 
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no room for 
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In the far fave 


b “dsc! are correct regarding Mel 
‘i tosh scabbing badly for it is very 
susceptible. However, this season hag 
been the most favorable for the de 
velopment of apple scab. In an ay 
age season, you would not have nearly 
as much trouble. Proper spraying 
(particularly the spraying when the 
blossoms first show pink). will contr 
the scab. 4 
‘For your state, as well as 
York and all New Englarid, I would 
rg ng 4 advise McIntosh as one of 
the leading varieties. It bears young, 
heavily and sells high. When it # 
mature, it must be picked promptly 
as it does not hang well. is pag 
summer, took an extended tip 
through New England and it servel 
to increase my regard for McIntosh 
However, other varieties should i 
planted with it to relieve the pick 
problem and to give later keepen 
han McIntosh. In New England 
talked with many of the growers whi 
have fruited the Delicious and are 
pleased with it as a variety to plan 
with McIntosh. The New Englani 
growers report the Delicious as @ 
early and regolas bearer. Mr. A. & 
Marshall of Fitchburg, Mass., has 60) 
bearing Delicious and, he consid i 
that variety as one of his best 
keepers. 
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Management of Mulch 

Ihave an orchard of 40 acre 
ee a: apples, some few. peaches) if 
sod. rees are planted 20 feet. apar 
on the filler system with permaneé 
trees 40 feet apart. Orchard ig 
ears old. Have been mowing it a 
eaving the grass lie as it fell. \ 
the trees as they are at present, 
is quite a difficult job. I am w 
to.ask if it would be detrimentél 
the trees to pasture this orchard 
pct peeved one oie ia aie dangero 

ngs. to contend w n the pes, 
been handling it is» fire—F, & 


ot 


re 


hd 


ee 
a) 


ee eat 


ee 


Ohio. 


OE of the best ways to use i 
grass after it has been mowedl 
the orchard is to place it around { 
trees and in this way, it: will serve! 
a mulch to prevent any evaporation d 
the moisture. In case you place tl 
straw or grass around the trees, 
sure and pull it way this fall (1% 
2 feet from the trunk) in order 
save your trees from injury caus 
ce. § 


Ee? Gate 5 


There is more or less danger in# 
mulch orchard f: evi 
if the mulch is 
branches of the 


qoder a 
otribe. of interven help to minimi 
d not advise you to past 

in your orchard for ¢ 
e trees, . Pigs. 


I 
be put in 
don’ 


interplanting.—R. V.. P., wee 
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ht happen that the 
p eral re < ej car of 
pes as arriving co 
his markets were ay et under 
re active demand this same car 
t look entirely different to him 
Mis report would be favorable. 
sovernmént — will avoid all 


tion Facilities 
' ‘The and soil are only two 
é the ce that have aided in the 























ment of the grape industry 
this narrow belt of land in north- 
em Chatutauqua County. This area is 
meebertully well equipped with trans- 
rtation facilities for handling the 
rmous grape crop. The New York 
'@entral and the Nickel Plate parallel 
the Lake Erie shore, the Pennsylvania 
 @nd the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley 
E Pittsburg lead off through the 
















to the south and a branch of the 
omega with the main line at 





d Salamanca. These five railroads can 
tor iat crepe: a “ e A genset —— 
4 erapes, wit n the relatively sho 
ep © time required 
if Decline in Yields 
ng Mel “The question is often asked by 
it is 1 ers, “Have grape yields de- 
cason as ?” A careful study of the yields 
r the dé em five year periods and the condi- 
| an aver = affect yields lead to nme 
We nearl sting conclusions. In the firs 


sprayi the- area that is best or Brac 
when f i, pel is a beg ara small 
ill co a result in recent years 
a "meh land that is ill adapted to vine- 
as New has been set. This is only one 
, I we however. Another very impor- 
ss one @ acer that has affected yields 
rs Young, those vineyards where the very 
hen it # cultural practices are not fol- 
prom v is the work of insects. 
pag oe Doubtless the worst of these has 











ided the grape root worm. The work 
it served of this insect is mostly below ground 
McIntosi@® a8 might be inferred from the name 
should bem and only very careful growers recog- 


0 ‘ Rize the trouble until the yields be- 










r keeper gin to seriously decline. 
ingland | For the last three years another 
wers pest has come to the attention 
d are of the vineyardists: and is causing 
r to plant them a ¢ deal of concern, this is 
Englani™m the grape leaf hopper. Here again 
us as” we have a pest that by some of the 
Mr. A. _\ess careful growers might not 
., has OE be ciestlered serious for its work will 
consi¢ : not seriously affect the yield the first 
best lateme . ald or two, Great damage is done 
a ever, not only in total yield but 
: § i the ity of the fruit. This in- 
K sect sucks the juice out of the paves 


og this way not. only. hem bcsi 


ae 


40 eer t of the vine but also impairs the 
aches) | a 2 their function of manufac- 
feet “apa sugar to be stored _in the fruit. 





ae of controlling the root 
Sc: ag vol gd simple one. 
A feed on the leaves 
summer and a i 







foes in the 
on the leaf has proved effec- 
Control of the leaf hopper is 
mM difficult since poisons are of 
| avail with sucking insects. Very 


h spraying ‘with tobacco ‘con- 

' ct insect ihe an chowever will get 
of these hoppers if the spray- 
‘is-done at just the right time. 

Few farmers are spra however 
a as nae gt serious declines in 


eet Bandhon' Jes: pois 


_ Co-operative. Marketin, 
¢ history of. the. ere 

































de tir a test scare in 
commission men will find the. aie 
satisfactory, others will find it cum- 


93 gr development in the 

new deve. c0-op- 
erative marketing game is being tried 
out this year. e of the locals will 
market their gra through a na- 
tional , fruit tin, agency. 
Whether such an.o zation with a 
sales force in most of-the large cities 
of the United States can find the best 
markets remains to be seen. 


Poor Market Reports 
Unreliable market information has 
been a great bugaboo in this section. 
It is very common to have a report 
thréugh the belt that grapes are sell- 
ing in other sections for about half 
price gro wers are being paid here. 
The cash buyers can use such reports 
to advantage whether they are au- 
thentic or not and in ‘most cases there 
are no facts to support such reports. 
This leads to another great need, 
that of a national market reporting 
service. The first step taken by the 
committee of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration known as the Grape Market- 
ing Committee was to establish such 
a service. It will be available this 
year and will meet one of the impor- 
tant needs and may add. materially to 
the solution of the marketing of 
grapes. Its value will depend largely 
on the use that co-operatives and 
of it. marketing organizations make 
of it, 
In conclusion a tribute should be 
Bene to the valuable help that the 
meva Experifment Station has given 
the grape growers in this belt. 
For fifteen years a ’sub-station known 
as the Pom oe Labratory has been 
located ‘at Fredonia. Here cultural, 
nutrition and insect and disease 
lems have been investigated. Mr. F, 
E. Gladwin and Mr, F. Z. Hartzell 
have devoted almost their entire time 
to this work and have made valuable 
contributions not~only to the grape 
, Stile indust of - Chautauqua 
ounty but to the industry of the 
State and Nation as well. 


Establishing Trees 
WELL-DEVELOPED root system 
of a young tree is essential for its 

proper growth. This will depend 

largely upon héalthy foliage, For this 
reason it is often desirable to allow 
more shoots and branches on the 
young tree than make for its best ap- 
pearance, After the tree is well estahb- 


rob- 





lished and a good root system is de-. 


veloped the superfluous branches can 
be removed. 

Occasionally the wind will whip a 
young tree about so much that the 
roots are broken and a hole or open- 
ing is produced at the surface of the 
ground. Such a -condition is detri- 
mental to the tree and will allow 
water to collect in the winter, and 
through freezing and thawing the tree 
is injured if not kjlled. It. would be 


well before winter to 2g0 about the: 


newly set orchard and firm the trees 
by filling in any openings about their 
roots, If necessary the tree should be 
tied to a stake until the roots have be- 
come a firm anchsrage for the tree. 

It is also time tnat the- peach. trees 
are mounded somewhat-for the winter 
and the loose earth can be removed 
when the P. D. B. gas treatment (para- 
di-chloro-benzene) ‘is applied late in 
September. 
prevents severe injury to the crowns 
of peach trees.—J. H. Gourley. 





Ohio Horticultural Society 
sages Meetin 
BOUT 500 atte the summer 


meeting of the Ohio State Horti- 
cultural Society at the Tom Corwin 
Farms in Jackson County on August 
ae These, wd most Ohio orchards, 
the sod mulch method. 
Dgee Pal ad given by F. 
out. most 
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by hand from an outside well. 


[IQoets we 


home, It requires no expert knowl 
operate and needs but little attention. 


present home. 
and styles, so that. no matter 
water supply problem may fe, you 


your needs, 





Every hour in the day 
and every day in the year you See 


ning water—under 
countless steps aod much time, You can 
eliminate the pumping and carrying of water 


‘equipment will enable you to have a modern 


equipment may be installed easily in your 
Made in a variety of. sizes 


secure a Hoosier installatio#® suitable ‘= 


If you are planning on equipping your 
home with a modern ‘water supply sya 
tem, write today for illustrated catalog. 
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FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO, #isulloosof water an hour. Uses 
Dept. S Kendallville, Indiana ation from farm light and power plant. 
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Removes Pandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Beauty to Gray and Faded ae 


6Jc, and § oie Pannen 
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Mounding the trees often. 
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Go into your dealer’s store, 


Play a Gulbransen. Make 
the three tests shown below. 
You'threalize the page a 
Gulbransen will 


you'll understand = the 
m encourages the 

interest of children in good 

musie,and music study. 





The Truthful Trade-Mark 
of the Gulbransen 


A baby’s hand on a pedal of the Gul- 
bransen causes it to. play. The trade- 
mark tells a truthful story. 


It is the exclusive Gulbransen features 
—the fine craftsmanship-—the patented 
design-——that make “easy to play”’ a fact. 


Naturally the tesults you obtain on the . 
Gulbransen. above the average. 
The agg: ris flexible, responsive, 
le. Even a novice, with the aid of 
nee Instruction Rolls—also an ex- 
clusive idea—quickly learns‘to play well. 


When buying a Gulbratisen, you are 


protected as to price, Mark this: no 
— in what town or from what dealer 
Gulbransen the price paid will 
be'$ 700, $600, $495 or $365, sqoanding 
to 7 le selected. The retail selling 
figure is seated athe back of every 
ulbransen at the factory. Its price is 
established—its value unquestioned, 
The bab trade-mark stands for real 
re cantly. played. It ° pears on wire 
-pianos each year than asy other 
oe tag nar! name. It is the emblem 
of Gulbransen ideals, ability, experience 
and.-policies, 


-Dickinson Company, Chicago, Illinois 


ere oem me mr eA ND SE SY SS DD SS DS SD SD GSD ES SENS ae es ecm dhe em ee 
e “Ned Book of Gulbransen Music” Free on Reques.. ‘Check Coupon = 
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The four iron cylinders t 


gray iron cylinder head is remov - 

making it casy to carboa 

4° Sninet the coppet ished frmiy and 
the c 

by 18 — is. Four lifting lugs simplify its 
remova ‘ 


The inlet and exhaust manifolds ere 

groupe in asinglecasting. Itsunique 

design With an adjustment, insures 
correct temperature at all seasons of the 
year. ; 


Note the sturdy truck- 


type engine of this new 
Fast Express, Similarly 
designed for maximum 


_gtrength and enduring 


service is its. Timken 


Worm and worm-wheel .- 


drive; its staunch Detroit 
Gear transmission; its 
heavy Borg & Beck 
clutch; its reliable 
Gemmer Steering Gear. 


The frame is five inches 
deep; the springs are of 
chrome vanadium steel; 
the. brakes are fifteen 
inches in diameter; the 
propeller shafts are un- 
usually large; five inch 
tires are standard equip- 
ment. 


Compare this truck— 
and you will Huy it. 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
Detroit, v. Ss. A. 









































B Ben past few weeks has seen a 
stren ing in the apple market 
in that e are more inquiries. from 
buyers and that there has been less 


inclination on the part of the growers this schedule, 


to want to sell their entire tonnage. 
Last July most of the apple growers 
of the east would have sold all of 
their apples if they had an offer, Now, 
a few are beginning to feel that the 
market has gone to pieces more than 
is warranted, that there was a large 
supply of early varieties like Duchess 
but that by the holiday season a large 
part of this to ill be 

and le wi 


‘are that many of the New York apple 


growers are already arranging to put 
their better keepers into storage and 

control i msel until 
later in the season. Fall apples in 

New York have been doing ee | 

well, under the circumstances, bo 
reen and red fancy a i 


” from OD te $40 ao tere A few 


very fine Grimes from Ohio are 
rted 


re- 
to have sold as high as T- : 


ssouri Jonathans are being sold 
bulk to-a certain extent, prices rang- 
ing from $2.25 to $2.50 a barrel, such 
fruit to be delivered to the packing 
shed.. This would mean approxi- 
mately $3.25 loaded aboard cars. Con- 
ditions 
the past few weeks and the first week 
of ber reports coming from 
Wenatchee,. would indicate that 
sibly as many as 800 cars have 
sold with an increasing demand on the 
part of the buyers. 

American apples in England the 
first ten days of September did fairly 
well when we stop to consider that the 
English apples are on the market at 
this time and also ewing to low ex- 
change there will be quite an offer- 
ing of continental stock. Most of the 
En apples and continent apples 
will not be long keepers or storage 
vege bast nag ? iat tonnage a cleaned 
up American shippers cannot expect 
the best returns. Wealthys are re- 
ort to range from $6.60 to $9.24; 

olf River from $6.60’ to $9.46 and 
Gravensteins from $7.26 to $10.35. 
These are figured on the barrel basis. 
There is some indication that the crop 
offered to the trade will not be as 
heavy as quoted. Several sections of 
the Pacific coast report a heavier loss 
from codling moth than is customary 


and in some sections of the east fun-\ 


gus diseases will cut down the amount 
of fruit to be offered to the trade. 
On the whole, however, indications 
are that apples will be well matured 
of good color and fair size, and should 
be of good quality. 


HE entire dried fruit trade al- 

vent k waits for the prices which 
the ornia Prune & Apricot Grow- 
ers Association generally names 





50-60. 

gh, ee eo 

19S 1... § 
Bs ee 


ve improved in the west in 


b 

nd brand known as the Growers 
brand, is quoted % of a center under 
The above prices are 
on a bulk basis and do not 


I 


seuh 
: ATA 


es : 
first twelve on a ped showed that 


so - for ‘barely enough to 
freight and commission 

cultural agents of Ohio feel there 
could be no better demonstration that 
‘quality counts. 


Boston As a Market 
OSTON is one of the best markets 
for fruit and produce in : 
United States. While the city 


is o listed as having some 750,00) 
oy 





inhab: there are over 4 
and a half le within 15 mil 
the center of the city and over 7 


.000 people within 50 miles. Boston it) 
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ni 


if 
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at rmelons. 7 
‘It is interesting to note that Boston 
is more bananas than any other 
i of fruit, that oranges come sec- 
“and grapes third and apples 
th. One would hardly believe that 
y city in América would eat more 
megranates than apricots and yet 
city is credited with -20 cars of 
pomegranates to only eight of apri- 
cots. Boston is~also the center of a 
gy blueberry growing district and it 
a large consumer of blueberries as 
it is shown they handle 137 cars of 
’ Plueberries a year while only 11 cars 
of blaékberries are used. Boston is 
_ likewise a relatively large consumer 
of pears, such varieties as Bartlett, 
“Howell and Clairgeau being very pop- 
lar. It is interesting to note where 
‘g@ city like Boston gets its produce 
and the following table prepared by 
the government gives some of the 





-Jargest producers which ship to Bos- 








Maine 
; ryland 
- Massachusetts 
megrowns 
sa ersey 
Piginia 2367 
Washington : MEGS | 
Of the foreign countries which send 
fruit and produce to Boston, Costa 
Rica leads with 3628 cars—Jamaica 
1368 cars—Honduras 1100 cars—these 
: s all ae large producers of 
as. Canada is a large exporter 
of certain types of vegetables and 
les, New Brunswick shipping in 
- eore., Nove Scotia 442 cars and 
Ontario 106 cars. 
October is the month in which Bos- 
receives its largest shipments. 
they are totaling in excess of 5000 
ears for that month as compared with 
‘only 8300 in November and 4800 cars 
in September. 


Montana this year shipped the last 
cherries into the Chicago market 
these arriving about August 25th, and 
being of the i Morello variety, 





























from amilton, Montana. 
itas’ cherries ay on the Chi- 
cago auction $3.40 for twenty-four 
pint boxes. 


Markets and | oe 
.Marketing 


or last of August and tle first 
- ten days in September saw the big 

eastern markets glutted with soft 
fruits. New York received 160 cars 
of fruit in a single day, of which 70 
were Bartlett pears. Such offers are 
more the market can handle and 
always result in low prices. The 
heavy offering forced the price down 
‘as low as $2.00 on pears, while for a 
tumber of days $2.00 to $2.50 deliv- 
‘ered, were the average prices. Some 

Ine western Gravensteins were sold 
as low as $1.34, the sales ranging 
from that to about $1.75. Everything 
‘else sold in about the same_ propor- 
‘ At the time of this writing, the 

iddie of September, the market has 
Strengthened very materially. Offer- 
ings were somewhat less on soft 


i, Western Bartlett pears were 
from $3.00 to $3.10 a box, de- 
livered 

reported as sellin 


. New York bushel pears were 
from $1.85 to $1.50 
F. 0. B. Some boxed peaches were 
bringing $1.25, while western prunes 
“M suit cases were bringing $1.00 on 

market. There is no question but 
what one of the biggest problems fac- 
ig e growers is better distribution. 
_ She Oregon Growers Co-operative As- 
S0ciation three years ago were on the 
‘Hight track when they put their pears 


Ato a givet many carload markets 
_ Fathe congesting a few large 
rkets. Dwight L. Woodruff, = 
Manager of the Wenatchee Dis- 
Se 

irted o e shape par. 
early ber he had sold 337 





n what 
a little more in- 
' than they were 
seibihincas, os st Chet 2 Fd Sabb 8 


. There is no 


strengthening f 
. § see #8 e s be , 
mt QMDOted, Suttle bexry tae Brailes 


Gs of apples to go to 28 different § 


a. 


, 


thirfy days ago and that 
exp un 
move and growers should realize that 
low grade and fruit will prob- 
ably not gg Se _charges’and that it 

better be used’ih by-products or 
ey cupola wade tee 
colo and grade ro y oring 
profitable returns, be : 


American, P@ 
Socie 

The American Pomological Society 
will hold its Thirty-ninth Convention 
at. Council Bluffs, Iowa, November 
15th to 17th at the time of the Mid- 
West Horticultural Exposition in that 
city. The Iowa Horticultural Society 
and the Nebraska Horticultural So- 
ciety will also hold meetings at that 
time. The executive committeee of 
the American romney Society has 
prepared an unusually strong. pro- 
gram. It is the aim of the society 
to be national in its scope and to deal 
with those subjects which are of in- 
terest to fruit growers in all states of 
the Union. This aim of the association 
has been ably carried out in the prep- 
aration of the program, which will 
be as follows: Addresses by: Dr. L. 

. Bailey, President of the Associa- 
tion; Hon. Henry C,. Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; J. R. Howard, 
President of. the American Farm 
Rureau Federation; Paul C. Stark, of 
Missouri. 

The American Fruit & Vegetable 
—s Association is euing a gone 
work in this country and Mr. E. §. 
Briggs, Secretary, has been invited to 
be present and eng to the growers 
many things which will interest them 
along the lines of fruit and vegetable 
shipping. 

There is much interest in this coun- 
try in the question of fruit stocks and 
the U. S. i gh vgs of Agriculture 
co-operating in the various states is 
conducting some very interesting ex- 
periments. L. V. Scott of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., will be present and tell about this 
work, Dr. E. J. Kraus of Wisconsin, 
who is well known to horticulturists 
all over the United States, is to be 

resent and will give an address on 
‘The Fundamentals of Pruning.” Prof. 
R. H. Roberts, also of Wisconsin, has 
been doing some -very constructive 
work along the lines of pruning and 
the correlation of orchard practices to 
tree growth and development, and will 
talk on that subject. -H. P. Stuckey 
of rgia, who been making a 
study of blight resistance in pears 
over a series of years, is to be present 
and will take as his topic “Blight Re- 
sistance in Pears.” There has been an 
increasing interest in this country in 
plant breeding, and Prof. S. A. Beach 
of Ames, Iowa, who has been bring- 
ing out some very promising apple 
seedlings, will give the address on 
wakes reeding for the Mississippi 
Valley” and a discussion will car- 
ried on by Dr, C. S. Crandall of Illi- 
nois. The Sour Che Industry of 
Wisconsin, Michigan, New York and 
California is on the increase and M. B. 
from the famous Sturgeon Bay 
district in Wisconsin, is to be present 
an as his topic “The Sour 
Cherry Industry.” There is much in- 
terest at the present time in the mid- 
dle west, in plums and apple growing. 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick, who has been test- 
ing out some three hundred varieties 
of plums is.to be present and will 
take as his topic “The Plum In- 
dustry,” while Mr. B. W. Douglas of 
Indiana, will discuss varieties of the 
middle west. Prof. N. E. Hansen of 
South Dakota will discuss varieties for 
the northern prairie region, and A. H. 
Hendrickson of California, will discuss 
varieties for the Pacific Coast. 

The use of spreaders is coming 
more and mére to the front every day 
and Dr. W. A. Ruth of the University 
of ig er Fe ag re Penge ay these 
very care and is to give a paper 
on the use of spreaders. Prof. W. S. 
Brock of the University of Illinois, 
will treat on a subject which will_in- 
terest all growers, viz: “Dusting and 

rayinj Complementary. Prac: 

g . Leroy Childs, Superin- 
tendent of the Hood River Experiment 
ae Berk (Continued on page 25) eae 
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Market reports show that 
apples ed in PaSaCo 
Bushel Baskets bring a prem- 
ium of twenty-five cents.or — : 
more per bushel over -same grade in larger contziners. 
Dealers and consumers prefer this handy package. 

All PaSaCo Baskets are of superior quality. Straight side de- 
sign; 15 inch bottom; built of heavier veneer. Stand up better in 
shippin and storage. Pack and store your crop in PaSaCo Baskets 
and increase your profits. Write us for prices and full information. 


Package Sales Corporation, 210 Union Trust Bldg., South Bend, Indiana 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK 

hn gal ost 
Ket to rude, pack and a 


$150.00 DOWN 
Easy Payments 
HAVE YOU ‘AN OLD’CAR THAT YOU'D LIKE TO CONVERT 
INTO A MONEY-MAKING TRUCK? 


Instead of paying high prices — used car chassis in a very short 
for a new: motor truck, let us time at low coast. It gives you a 
show you how you can con- speedy, husky truck that will 
vert an old pleasure car into save you lots of time and 
a modern, efficient motor truck. money in pesing. Write us 
Our Amesbilt Truck Unit can for full details. yments are 
be mounted on almost any all on the easiest term basis. 


The F. A. Ames Co., Inc., 1055 Main St., Owensboro, Ky. 


This valuable, interest- 
compelling book will be 
sent absolutely without 
charge or obligation on 
your part. - 
It tells, in plain lan- 
guage, how fruit and 
vegetable growers can 
increase their prof- 
its. Tells how to 
dispose of goods in 
a market that con- 
sumes 8,445,200, 000 
lbs. of food stuffs 
annually. Explains 
selling methods employed by most of the large shippers. Tells 
how some concerns increased sales 200% or more. Points out. 
how to receive the full market price for your fruits and vege- 
tables. Explains how to get your money within twenty-four 
hours after sale. Tells how to eliminate rejected cars, etc. 


More Dollars for Fruit Growers 


is the title of this interesting book. It~is a- veritable ; 
encyclopedia on the subject of selling farm products. 
No matter whether you are a grower, a shipper, a ‘$ 
receiver or a dealer, you will find this as instructive / * 
as a text book. j 

Our only reason for sending this book without 
charge is because it also tells why public sale 
is the best method of disposing of your goods. 

This edition is limited. So write us at 
once if you wish a copy. Or-simply mail 
the coupon. — 


y ARC ANSE | 














AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS MORE NECESSARY THAN A LIGHTNING ROD 


After the chores are 
done—no fire behind 


Eveready Flashlights prevent losses of prop 
erty and life by fires from matches, candles, 
and oil lanterns. Evereaay Flashlights are 
flameless, and cannot set fire to anything. 
They’re the best protection you can have 
against loss by fire. 


An Eveready Flashlight lights the way to and 
from the barn, stable, woodshed, everywhere 
about the place; up and down stairs; in the 
cellar. A dozen times a day and.night there 
is use for an Eveready Flashlight around the 
home and farm buildings. & 


You’ve never seen anything like the wonderful 
Eveready Spotlight! Not a flicker in the wind; 
undimmed by the rain; shoots its 300-ft. 
electric beam into. the blackest night. The 
most dependable portable light ever made. 
Flashlight Batteries fit and im- 
prove all makes of flashlights; they give 
a brighter light and last longer. 
For sale everywhere by hardware, electrical, i 
goods, drug, onda cooeney Vath genet genera 
| oe ey 


Eveready Spotlight 
with the i 
s00-tt. Range 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


50 Pc.School Outfit FREE 
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Buying Fruit Trees on the 
Installment Plan 


I AM interested in the fruit growing 
business and am trying to get a 
start. My father has grown peaches 
on the farm for 25 years and has al- 
ways had success with them. Last year 
my brother and I went together and 
planted some strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, grapes and currants. 
They are all doing well except the 
strawberries. They did not all grow 
as the weather was too wet when some 
of them were planted. Our farm is in 
one of the best locations for fruit 
growing in this’ part of the country, 
so I think we will make out all right. 
I am.thinking of buying on the install- 
ment plan.—Subscriber, Altoona, Pa. 
4. GREEN’S reply: I have never 
favored the buying of anything on 
the installment plan and have never 
myself bought anything on this plan. 
My opinion is that the installment 
lan is liable to lead you or any in- 
ividual into difficulties. My advice 
is that you save your money and 
defer planting until you have some 
capital to work with. One trouble 
with many farmers and fruit growers 
is that they are short of capital and 
cannot avail themselves of the op- 
portunities that are resented. Fruit 
growing like every other kind of busi- 
ness is subject to reverses and to mis~- 
fortunes, to bad seasons and to frosts, 
and other depredating sources. If one 
has eapital, and he need not have 
very much to start fruit growing or 
farming, he can tide ‘over bad sea- 
sons, but -if he has bought plants on 
the installment plan he would be very 
much inconvenienced by what might 


ae 

e man who buys strawberry 
plants and sets them out on his place 
and makes all live would a marvel. 
Such success seldom occurs. Usually 
the planter of strawberries expects 
some of his plants to perish. from one 
cause or another and these vacancies 
can be filled later on as the plants 
that live make growth and make new 
plants. 


have not had much personal experi- 
ence in fruit growing. If so, you have 
much to learn and I advise you to 
. commence in a small way. Pennsyl- 
vania is a good state for fruit ‘grow- 
ing. You are fortunate in having 
the land to plant on. I advise you 
to plant ~ ag and propagate your 
own plants, which is easily done in 
the case of strawberries and rasp- 
berries. 


Orchard Inquiry 

A PENNSYLANIA reader asks if he 

can dig: up sprouts around sour 
cherry trees, that is of the Early Rich- 
mond type, plant them and expect an 
, orchard. Also whether orchards should 
: be cultivated for the first-three years 
after planting. He asks if we advise 
the fall planting of strawberries and 
everbearing strawberries. 

A; GREEN’S reply. My. answer 

is no, you could not succeed for 
the reason that the sprouts will not 
produce improved varieties. I would 
assume that the sprouts would pro- 
duce nothing but wild fruit. dig. 
ging up the ts you would distur 
and injure the parent trees that are 
now thriving. ‘ $e 


‘ | will say yes in regard to your in- 
ry about cultivating orchards the 
three years after planting. Many 
orchardists keep the soil well culti- 
vated the first few yeafs, growing 
hoed crops between the rows of trees. 


Certainly the trees Sie ag” | lanted 
, need cultivated. soil more Lycee 
established. 








I judge from your letter that you ladd 






liable to heave and perish. There © 
are some who claim that strawberries — 
can be planted at any time of the year ~ 
when you can secure the plants. - ~~ 
I am not an enthusiast over fall- 
bearing strawberries or fall-bearing ~ 
raspberries, I do not think they are © 
valuable as a market variety. any — 
growers pick off the blossoms- that | 
appear in the ordinary season, which 
is apt to cause the plants to blossom 
later and bear fruit in October or 
November. -Y 


About Blackberries 


I PLANTED five thousand blackberr- — 
ies and raspberries this spring. Both 
have showed a great tendency to bear, 
I have been picking off the blooms and \ 
berries so far thinking it would help _ 
the plants next year. Am I handling 
them correctly or should I let them ~ 
bear? Will the plants set out thig 
spring which are bearing, bear next 

































year? I notice two of more suckers peoces 
are coming up from each plant. What operat 
height would you recommend topping - one of 
them for Kansas conditions? Does ir- Bo. 
iecaticr? a _, Asst seppon for this s 
‘ ? a a 
this last spring? fered oe ous (ae a chutes 
A. GREEN’S reply: The little’ # down 
fruit produced on plants. set out §% boxes 
last spring will do the plants no in- jj tion’s 
jury. Thus, I-would not advise you @ for pu 


a. them off. sorting 
ants set out this spring should 






















bear some fruit next spring but not Emr 
very much, I recommend topping, © ers are 
that is, nipping the ends of the shoots veyor, 
when raspberry and blackberry plants’ boxes | 
are two feet high. I would not irri- 9% be sta 
gate this year, possibly never. “a ‘ 
: i oy 

Step Ladder Dangers —@ fuckin 
RECENT statistics indicate that the The 

- step ladder is the source of more — served 
accidents than any other implement. — 10 ins. 
Almost every home. has a sten ladder. ~ throug] 
There are various devices. Some are is utili: 


self-supporting; others are rested — 
against the building or tree. It is dif- 
ficult to state which is the most dan- 
gerous of these two styles of step | 
ers. The step ladder which has © 
two legs resting upon the earth, term- 
inating at the top with one support, © 


seems to me to be the safest ladder 
for orchard use, picking apples, etc, — 


but even this ladder is liable to slide” 
off from the high branches and result” 
in accidents. consider it safer to 
pick from the inside of the tree with-~ 
out a ladder, but even then it is — 
necessary to use a ladder to gather 
fom the outlying branches of fruit 
rees. 


Soil Cultivation Some- 





V. an 
thing New eS le 


OIL cultivation may be considered — 
something new. In this country 
the Indian tribes had learned to grow 
corn when Columbus made his dis- | 





















covery of the continent. How long, 
they cultivated this one crop m0, app! 
one_ knows. + anc 
The early races of this continent, r 
and of the entire world for that mat« and took 
ter, lived tho Sa “Wha 
Cox’s O 
years, bef. munchec 
1. ’ “Anoth 















(Continued from page 10) 


r than” the preceding one, and 
ch conveyor ends at a point where 
load is discharged upon a wide 
tking belt that runs at right angles 
i the conveyor. Those 10 0 {per 
are moved at a age of 70 ft. 
minute on dead rolls and smooth i a 
slats. They are all driven by a 10-hp. 
‘motor, which is belted to reduction 
o , the latter being connected to the 
"of the eonveyor drums by which 
Now t or belts are operated. 
e extra fancy apples, for 






















r fall- 
rangi : oo ol are discharged. from the 
caring Getng belts upon a conveyor and car- 
arg ‘fied by the latter to the point where 
any are deflected to one of the 24-in. 
s- that Oe ing belts. As the apples are 
alee “# passed along on the latter-at a speed 
a ae —@ oof 15 ft. per minute, they are taken 


" wp by 8 to 10 packers and placed in 
“boxes. If the apples are not all ‘akan 

— @ as the packing belt moves along, 
8 * ase left over are returned to the 
head end of the belt by a conveyor 


5 ae that travels in the opposite direction. 
ns and ‘@™ ‘The filled boxes are passed along on a 
d help @ gravity conveyor to the nailing ma- 
hone ie > by which the box covers are 
it this @ placed and nailed down. By a similar 
TP vr process the other 8 packing belts are 
“Ghat fm operated, each receiving apples from 
opping ™! one of the main conveyors. 


oes ir- E Boxed apples are passed from the 


yee g machines to semi-circular 
% chutes through which they are carried 

little > down to the shipping floor where the 
et out are stamped with the associa- 


a boxes 
in- — tion’s label. The capacity of the plant 
1° you for putting through these processes of 
“#@ sorting, conveying and packing is 400 
should — per hour. 





ut not pty boxes for return to the grow- 
pping, ers are carried over a 4- ply 12-in. con- 
shoots mm veyor, 350 ft. long, livering oe 
plants ™@™ boxes to a slide from which the 
tt. irri- — be stacked and hauled away. e fae 
ag culls of all growers are carried 
Fi m the sorting belts by a 280-ft, 
“@ conveyor and are disposed of by either 
/ s or boxing. 
iat the ~ The shipping and storage floor is - 
- more — served by a composition belt conveyor, 
ement. | 10 ins. wide and 340 ft: long, running 
ladder. ~ h the center of the room. This 
ne are @ is utilized for shifting boxed apples to 
rested @ points in the large wareroom from 
is dif- @§ Which they are transferred by gravity 





conveyors either to os shipping plat- 
form or to yng The two basement 
em 














th has Tfooms are in | anner equipped 
. term- — With belt conveyors, In the, entire 
. port, #™ Plant there is in use about 15,000 ft. 
adder ~ 
3, etc, © 


of its utility, which of course 


belt keep In fact this system 
fruit han: is carried out to the . 
Ives a consi erable amount of 


o slide | 
result, 


«4 


fer to ssion belting, and a good num- 
> With- ~ of electric motors, 
so is In eee ronmection ‘with a visit the writer 


c= ons and procuring data 
fruit i Bed bern the the courtesies extended by 
Peirce, president and general 

of eer, and by H. E. “the Spokane 








treasurer, of the e 
Vv Growers’ Union, ereby 
Agta ; 














Not An Eating Apple 
Bu SYMES drew a large, pink 
apple eee the side pocket of his 
coat and to attack it, when 
another o ies workmates reached over 
: ~ ge the oe Pople, bay’ sayi 
mya ra that, Bill— 
8 | gam Pipp Then, as he 
‘Mmunched, he said: “No, it hain’t!’’ 
- Another a reached for the 
» 88 
x’s Craigs Pippin, my ‘appy 
! Don’t yer know a Beauty of 
it when yer sees it? Lemme taste 
Lat Pie ows S acteny reached out 
ill another grimy paw ed ow 
‘took the fruit, deploring: 
You fellows act as if you’d never 
of Kent, pore Bf I upd no 


“aint ash e eas soap last MS te of 
was that po) Bill Toe 
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it Packing Plant 









at mabe drum 
usually 


and. brake action 


w ht windehi el 
$1335; Coupe, $1235. Prices F. O, 


« MAXWELL MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH, 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF C ANADA, LTD, WINDSOR, ONT, 








Banish Coal and Weod? 
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Such value as you will not find elsewhere— 
value that expresses itself ina new kind of 
beauty, in all-satisfying performance, in savings 
that make a motor car worth while on the farm, 


Cord aren, ne cy front and rear ; disc steel wheels, demountable at rim and 


Alemite lubrica brication ; motor-driven electric horn; un- 


Tes Dagep eeleggeny vege ci seats; 1 leather upho i 
cars, broadcloth in eprngs det cafs; open aoe side- contains oi eee 
and gear shifting, remarkably easy; new 
Touring Bt $885 ; Sedan, 


with doors; clutch 


Rasdece, $885; Se 
etroit, revenue tax to be added. 


eee 
\MAXWELI 


The Good 


MAXWELL 


. 
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Write today for Special Price List 


““Bongest Growered Freie 











FRUIT TREES 
Prices Reduced 

Quality Same as Ever 

oa’ Apple and Pens halved cur peless 

pe Bag rows. full sins, trae-tp- 

Magen kn 4 














IN THE HEART OF THE LOOP 





$3.50, $4.00; $5.00 and up. 


~ 


1000~ROOMS 
Each. with bath 


Rates: $2.50, $3.00 
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‘Common Sense About Nitrogen” is 
the title of my latest Bulletin. It de- 
scribes all the common forms of am- 
moniates used in fertilizers and ex- 
plains the reasons why 


Nitrate of Soda 


should be more generally used. W-ite 
for the Bulletin. If you use fertilizers 
at all, you should know what they may 
be expected to do for you. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue ; _ New York 
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PEED WAGON 


For Every Kind of Hauling 


Speed Wagons are today performing every 
kind of rural hauling and carrying. 

Some one of the seven types of bodies that are 
now standard willdo your work. 

No matter whether yours be a general, a stock 
or grain farm; a commercial orchard, truck 
garden or chicken ranch —no_matter where 
located, or what the nature of roads or loads— 


Still. a Speed Wagon will do your work quicker 
and cheaper. 
Nearly 80,000 Speed Wagons now in use 
prove that. 
Product of eighteen years of successful build- 
ing of good motor vehicles, this Speed Wagon 
is the greatest dingle achievement of this 
famous organization. 
And remember—‘‘If it isn’t a Reo, 
it isn’t a Speed Wagon.” 

Canopy Express (illustrated) « $1375 
Cab Express - $1375 Double Deck - $1400 


Stock Rack - - 1400 Stake B - + 1400 
Carry All - - 1400 Grain B - + 1425 


Chassia only - - $1185 
All prices F. O. B. Lansing, plue Federal Tax 
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CONFERENCE of 
tives from the grape 
sections of eastern Uni States was 
held recently at Buffalo. A general 
committee of men from co-operative 


representa- 
growing 


in existence for more than a year, has 
been active in organizing the grape 


The members of this committee are: 
R. J. Montgomery of Canada; J. Cor- 
well of Ithaca, secretary; H. S. Fuller 
of Penn Yan; W. I. Velie of Marlbor- 
ough, N. Y.; B. O. Schlender of Sheri- 
dan; Fred Johnson of Westfield; Mr. 
Kupp of Benton Harbor, Mich.; Mr. 
Thornton of Lawton, Mich.; and. Mr. 
C. §. Aldrich of Fredonia, chairman. 
In addition; representatives from the 
Western Reserve Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Association and Mr. Frank Craw- 
ford of North East, Pa., representing 
the Keystone Co-operative Associa- 
tion, were added. 

A meeting is going to be called in 
Buffalo in early November at which 
time it is the purpose to organize a 
Concord Grape Association, the nature 
and. form of. which has. not been an- 
nounced at this time. : 

Those. attending the -conference 
were very optimistic concerning the 
marketing. outlook and the conclusion 
reached was that opening’ prices 
would equal those of last year, viz: 
$85.00 to $100.00 a ton. 


RANBERRY growers of Western 
Oregon and Washington, . which 
have been operating co-operatively 
under the name of the’Pacific Cran- 


incorporation as a co-operative agri- 
cultural association. J. 8. Dellinger of 
Astoria, is President, and W. E. 
Schimpff of Astoria, is Sales Manager. 
Last year the total crop of cranber- 
ries grown on the Pacific coast was 
83,000 boxes. The crop this year is 
less than that of a year ago owing to 
a spotted condition, and some growers 
have a light tonnage this year. 





APE COD Cranberry Growers’ As- 

“A sociation recently held its Thirty- 
fifth Annual meeting at the State Ex- 
periment Station, according to figures 
secured by Field Agent Fessenden, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The Cape’s 
crop this year is to be about 260,000 
barrels. This is larger than the yield 
for the past several seasons, The crop 
of Wisconsin is now estimated at 45,- 
000 barrels, the largest in the history 


have a yield of not less than 200,000 
barrels. Jamés J. Hennessey of Ware- 
bam is President, and L. C. Hall of 
Wareham is Secretary of the Cape Cod 
Association. These cranberry growers 
are all affiliated with the American 
Cranberry Growers’ Exchange of New 
York, N. Y¥. 





SHE Winterport Fruit Growers’ As- 
sociation Of Winterport, Maine, is 
doing a very fine business, This or- 
. ganization built a fine storehouse last 
year on the Bangor and Aroostook 
Railroad. near Winterport. This plant 
measures 36 by 100 ft. and is equipped 
for ‘both the storing and packing of 
apples. ,-Fruit. growers in that district 
are taking a much keener interest in 


being . given. to. cultivation, pruning, 
fertilizing, spraying and dusting. than. 
in the past. Sy 





Traffic Department of the Cali- 

fornia. Fruit. Growers’ Exchange 
have announced: that they have. been 
able. to obtain a ‘reduction’ in the, 


“4° freight.rate on orchard heaters, ef: ; 
| fective m July 3ist to Deeemiber 





Sist.. This will mean a saving of a 


of the state, while New Jersey will, 





large amount of money to the growerg ~ 
of California oranges. a 


The exchange also announces that” 


between January ist and August Ist” 
they sold nearly 5,000 fruit juice ex-~ 
fruit organizations which have been tractors so that pure orange juice can” 
be sold cheaply to consumers all over ” 
the country. The oranges are cut and © 
growers and_in taking steps which manufactured into juice ‘before the | 
~will standardize the grape industry. customers’ eyes so that they can seg” 


they are getting a pure drink. The 
are 60,000 soda fountains in 
United States and it is expected b 
fore long that every one of them w 
be equipped with orange juice extrac 
tors. Heretofore very little juice w: 
sold from the soda fountains beca 
of the mussiness and hard work 
preparing the beverage. 





E Apple Growers’ Association of 
Hood River announce they are 

ing to build a new addition to théir” 
cold storage .and refrigeration plant, 
The old plant erected thirty years ago 
is being raised and in its place will” 
rise a three story concrete storage 
house. ‘This will formi an annex of the” 
present 800 ft. Iong cold storage plant 


owned by the association at Hood? 


River, The new plant will be 40 ft” 
wide and will cost approximately” 
$25,000. The Hood River Apple 
Growers’ Association has probably thé 
finest.set of cold storage plants of any 
, apple. organization in the United 
States. The total value of their plant” 
at the present time is $300,000. 3 


[E California Walnut Growers’! 

Association recently completed” 
their pool for 1921 by the payment 
the last half million dollars to theif 


berry Exchange, have just completed™-members. The walnut crop of Cali-’ 


fornia last year was worth about’ 
$8,000,000. The quality was not quite) 
up to normal and this, coupled with” 
unsettled business conditions 5 
heavy imports, meant that the crop 
was not as profitable.as in some years. 
The association is to be congratulated, 
however, on their showing in manage- 
ment as the walnut grower received 
96c out of every dollar taken in by the’ 
sales department. i 


E California Fruit Growrs’ Ex 
change estimates that the citrus 
-erop of California this year will! 
amount to about 51,340 cars. his” 
covers the entire twelve manths from 
November 1, 1922, to October 31, 192%) 
It is estimated that oranges and grape 
fruit will approximate 40,233 cars 
compared. with . 53,691 shipped & 
1920-21.. The shipment of lemons 
estimated at 11,107 cars as compe 
with 12,275 cars in 1920-21. Figu 
are taken from 1920-21. rather tham 
last year, owing to the severe frost 
which, occurred last season, a 





E. East Greenacres Fruit Grow: 
ers’ Association has recently beet, 
formed in the Spokane district @ 
handle. the fruit of the Hast Green 
acres district. Already some (fifi 
growers have joined the association 
and a packing plant is to be leased fl 
the district to handle this year’s c 


Gee growers of the éast 
better organized than perhaps 
other group of growers and are begifi 
ning to advertise quite. extensivell 
The Michigan ‘Co-operative G 
Growers are planning. this year an 


iui 





their orcharding and more attention is . tensive advertising campaign for 


grapes in the-territory where they dis 
tribute the bulk of their tonnag 
Their. brand will be known. as ™& 
“Michieo.” The members of the ass 
ciation are very enthusiastic about f 

Campaign which. will begin about 
first of September and extend throw 
a peep tok cetg rg eoiigd: Sande aa 
the” seeclations are takirig ing steps. 
carefully standarize their prodt 
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ybel for the two and four-quart 
s, while ‘““Michico Vineyard Run 
3” will be a smaller sticker used 
s twelve-quart baskets. 





BERRY growers in wes- 

n Cregon and Washington are 
concerned over the outlook of 
industry. A year ago most of 

ha growers got about 2% cents a 
saund for their fruit, while this year 
ha berries range from 3 to 4 cents 
pound. The growers feel they 

i have at least 6 cents a pound 

is make @ profit on this berry. The 
iiewing table was prepared by 
ganberry growers. in western Ore- 
won,as typical of the cost of produc- 


Sitivation through season --.-$ 15.00 
“ing and training vines to trel- 





yaround hills 
off and burning vines-- 
n on 
back vines 
ation and replanting --~- 
@ and hauling at 2% cents 
po 








Pa pound 
profit, per acre 
This table, however, does not take 
to consideration interest, taxes, 
ion, checking, insurance of 
pickers or interest on depreciation of 


witts 


is nbe rowers west of the Cas- 
aC howid a in mind: First, that 
ey are better off with a smaller 
weage getting a heavier produc- 
a per acre. The average yield is 
6 low—around a ton and a half to 
tons per acre—and it ought to 
nearer three and four tons. The 
of nitrogenous fertilizers like 
trate of soda and sulphate of am- 
‘the growing of cover crops, 
y up the straw. piles with a 
cutter and putting on a light 
nuleh in the fall of the year which 
ld be plowed under in the spring, 
d help build up the soil. More 
tensive tillage, and irrigation occa- 
mally will all contribute to a greater 
field, which will mean that the grow- 
can sell their berries at a relatively 
jw price and make money. The second 
ep is A sig ong organization. Ever 
nce 1 the loganberry’ growers 
@ been talking about organizing 
d it is now becoming a standing 
bke'in Oregon. Every fall and winter 
reat mass meetings are held and.the 
mowers begin by telling what they 
going to get another year and 
t they are going to do. radually 
he meetings peter out and the grow- 
are generally left in a helpless 
fition. The logical thing for the 
owers to do is to join the Ore- 
on Growers’ Co-operative Association 
hich has demonstrated that it can 
ndle this kind of a situation but be- 
the Oregon Growers’ Co-opera- 
sociation have —_ 25 per cent 
the tonnage to handle and have 
m unable to stabilize the market, 
ey are often unjustly criticised. Few 
ions in the ‘United States 
done the constructive work that 
on Growers’ Co-operative As- 
lation has done under trying condi- 
ns in a period of business readjust- 
berry growers should for- 
some personal animosity against 
he Manager or officer of the associa- 
mM or some director. No organiza- 
m, however formed, is so perfect as 
all, 100 per cent. The Ore 
rowers’ Co-operative Association has 
monstrated that they can get 
ng with the big canners and pack- 
and they have handled their ero: 
tter than the crop has been handl 
the outside growers. They are on 
right track in that they are estab- 
Bhing some of their own factories to 
ke care-of the overflow. They would 
HC formation of a Loganberry 
mmittee to advise with the manage- 
nt and ea oat the 5 oat 
ert , gan Trow- 
won't do this, those outside the as- 
ciation will have to form an asso- 
‘ ; own. In forming this 
‘should keep outside 


r 
these interests are 


‘eanizZ: 


int some of 


ly to prevent the forma- 


which will be a _ficien’ 


eel tibe things “witch: the 


‘in Storage.” 


capital should be’ raised to 
establish some plants or sical 
means for handlin g the fruit. It would 
seem that the most sensible thing to 
do would be to put this acreage in the 
Oregon Growers’ Association and use 
whatever money can be raiged to pro- 
vide better plants than the: Oregon 
growers have at this time. 


tion of a 
e. 





HE Oregon Growers Co-operative 

Association is on the job..all the 
time. They have been continually 
watching the growers’ interests and it 
looked a year ago as. though the fruit 
of the Northwest would rot because 
the canneries would not run. The Ore- 
gon Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion jumped right in and worked out 
a plan whereby the. canneries could 
run and the fruit industry was saved. 
During 1920, with the collapse of mar- 
keting conditions, this organization 
sold 12,000,000 pounds of prunes. As 
@ result, there was no carry-over and 
the market,for 1921 was left in a bet- 
ter condition than would otherwise be 
true, In 1921, with light prune crops 
in some parts of the state, the associa- 
tion made arrangements for canning a 
considerable portion of the tonnage. 
This year, with the bfggest prune crop 
in sight in the history of the United 
States, the association has not been 
asleep. It has not only put its own 
plants in condition to evaporate the 
prunes, but has rented and acquired 
other plants and will try and meet the 
emergency. Unorganized growers are 
helpless under such conditions as have 
arisen in the last three years, 





' American 
Pomological Society 


(Continued from page 21) 
Station, Oregon, is looked upon as one 
of the best authorities on spraying in 
the United States and has been much 
sought on programs all over the 
country and is to be present and take 
as his topic “The Drift and De- 
velopment of Spraying Practices in 
America.” 

There is a huge apple crop in the 
country this year and growers want 
to know how to handle this crop to 
advantage. “The Home Storage of 
Fruits” will be discussed by E. C. 
Cotton of Ohio, while J. R. Magness, 
who now has charge of the pre-cool- 
ing and cold storage investigations of 
deciduous fruits, for the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will take as his 
topic “The Proper Handling of Fruit 
ora It is customary for the 
association to always conduct a sur- 
vey of fruit conditions in the country. 
The Pacific Northwest will be handled 

y M. L. Dean of Wenatchee—the 
middle west by Prof. Laurenz Greene 
of Indiana—the Annapolis Valley of 
Canada by W. S. Blair, Nova. Scotia. 
Prof. J. C, Blair, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, University of 
Illinois, has a very interesting topic en- 
titled “A Horticultural Tri Through 
the Land of. Evangeline.” C, I. Lewis, 
paneeing Editor. of the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE will dis- 
euss “Advertising as a Factor in 
the Development of American Horti- 
culture.” H. P. Gould who is recog- 
nized as an authority on the peach 
industry of the country and is the 
author of a book on the peach, is to 
be present and will take as his topic 
“The Peach Industry of the Country.” 
Two of our well-known horticulturists 
Dr. U. P. Hedrick of New York, and 
Dr..W. L.. Howard of California, have 
recently been to Europe m ga 
study of conditions over there and will 
give addresses on European Pomol- 


ogy. 
eS ther apers will be given on “The 

Export Situation” and many subjects 
of national and international interest, 
and reports will be given by Com- 

ittees of Nomenclature, Wilder 
Medals, Fruit Shows, Slogan, New 
Fruits, Foreign Fruits, etc. 

Such a strong program, combined 
with the very attractive Mid-West 
Horticultural sitions should r- 
antee a large attendance of the lead- 

horti its, especially from the 
e west. ete 





Your 


Progressive farmers, breeders, orchardists insure their lives, 
uildings, their automobile, etc. They do so because it is good business. It is 


their 


nsure 
Orchard! 


even more important and more necessary that orchardists insure their fruit crop 
against frost and freezes—because when killing frosts come—the loss is appalling. 


Orchardists should protect themselves 
can be eliminated, The DUNN Orchard 


ainst these lost profits, These losses 
eater completely solves the problem. 


650 thousand DUNN Orchard Heaters in usé by largest citrus growers in 


_.._. California. Hundreds of thousands of 
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The DUNN 
With Improved 
Lower Stack, 
Umbrella Cover 
and Removable 
Top Cover. 


Hp 








is. type heater in use elsewhere in 
U.S. Most effective because of ex- 
clusive patented features, Improved 
lower stack with perforations to 
prot radiates heat to side and - 
more intense heat at bottom of stack. Per- 
fect combustion. All heat—and no smoke. 
Joints fit tightly. Only draft is through pat- 
ented down tube. No other draft any- 
where. Heat generated rapidly—maximum 
secured at once 











Shows how the DUNN radiates 
and to the 


to inside. 
Geuder, 

1501 St. Paul Avenue 
F, H. HANSEN, Special Representative, 215 Kerckholf Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. ‘ 


We have 
est you, 


io 


Heat 


pt | 


ehard Heater and _ 
JAILS 


chard Heater 


is the only orchard heater with permanent 

lighting wick, Lights quickly and stays lit. The DUNN 
Orchard Heater burns clean as a gas jet. Uses less oil. 
allon heater burns 20 hours at full 100% efficiency without 


oA ing. Collapsible stacks. Patented swedge on bow! is fine 
hand grip for c: hea 
Keystone Cop 


ter, Made of 24 gauge extra heavy 
per  Geammigte bow! ead epver. 


Orchard Heaters Needed Everywhere 


Citrus growers in California, Florida and 
obtain facts about records and performance 
Orchard Heater in a 

hardists in Texas, Mississippi, 
—— Avkanase, should also make ing 


Ten 


nessee, 


adjacent states should 
of the DUNN 


, Georgia, Carolin 
as to the DUN. 


groves. 


Orchard Heater and how it protects profits. 
Growers in the east—New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and adjoin- 


sing 
the 


Indiana, 1 
mune from 
the loss 


—fave 


states, need the orchard insurance made possible by use of 


DUNN Orchard Heater. 
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(Established 1881) 
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Investigate the DUNN Orchard Heater. 
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WAUKEE, WIS. 
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prompt, 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO., 1501 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Check the Information You Desire 


Send me booklet of facts on the DUNN Or- 
i? other valuable 


information, 
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Send for this 
FREE BOOK 
Tells About 
Pruning an 
Pruning Saws | s: id 
cree 
Shows complete line the celebrated 


Atkins Pruning Saws. Edition limited— 
get YOUR copy today. Send your name 
and address to: 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Inc., 


Dept. 1., INDIANAPOLIS, 











GRADERS, CONVEYORS, 
PACKING TABLES 


Full line latest improvements 
Send for circular , 


F. B. PEASE CO. 


$12 Clinten Avenue, South, Rochester, N.Y. 


FILTER Satis 


with this wonderful new Selko Filter 
fallow Sccaemion ian. Oe 
an ng clear. Fi 
pone page” A into bottles, jugs or 
Simple, Quick, Inexpensive. 
Send for free circular F. 


SELKO FILTER CO, 
== epin OHIO 








RUSH 222: 
W you can get 


HO 
wel 10-year guaran- 
atch 


and we will soll os 
teed ae ed Bee racelet 
ABSOLUTELY 
eee ag with our p 
cent. Writeatencefer ff 
dom: sorry co. 116 Masses St., Pent. 754. beth City 


SPECIAL 





$3.00 value for $2.10, 


American Poultry Advocate - - 1 yr. 
Gleanings - - - ly. 
American Fruit Grower Magazine - 3 yr. 
All three magazines for $2.10. 


in Bee Culture 


Think ‘of it! 
Send your Soe to 


American Fruit Grower 


SK 53 W. Jackson Blvd.. Chicago 





IND. 


Magazine 





(Continued f ‘om page 17) 


Serge ig the scientific assistance 

~ pastaltern = A hee > ggg oe of poss 
ale AB valua’ resear 

work is carried on for the bene- 

fit. of o by the Cawthron In- 

stitute, Nelson. }A wealthy merchant 

of the town, Mr. Thomas Cawthron, 


left about £240,000 (nearlv a million 


paged Bo for the re of scien- 
tific research Cawthron In- 
stitute has n founded with the 
money. It devotes itself especially to 
research connected with agriculture 
ing. The Director is 


and fruit; 
Jasterfield, a distinguished 


Professor 


New Zealand chemist, and the staff 


comprises Dr. R. J. Tillyard, an eto- 
mo. of world-wide reputation, Mr. 
T. Rigg, M. A., M. Sc., agricultural 
chemist, Dr. Kathleen Curtis, M.A., 
D.Se., mycologist, and plant patholo- 
gist, ete. A soil survey is being made 
of the Nelson Province. And experi 
ments are being conducted with dif- 
ferent manures, and different varie- 
ties of plants for cover-crops so 
that advice on these subjects. may 
be given to growers, The biologist 
is at ig wing engaged. in findi 
a rem for woolly aphis, ‘aii is 
beginning to vive trouble in New Zea- 
land, aiid which, it may ‘interest your 
readers to know, is called here “the 
American blight. » For this purpose 
two natural enemies of the avhic—the 
aphelinus mali, and a ladybird, Hippo- 
damia meg 7 ens,—have heen im- 
ported from California. Another par- 
zsite has been imported to cope with 
the grass grub, which is ve estruc- 
tive to lawns and pastures. Fireblight 
made its appearance for the first time 
in the Northern part of New Zealand 
chont three years ago, and is also the 
subject of close attention both by the 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Cawthron Institute. In the chief or- 
chard district in the Auckland district 
it has been made illegal to grow haw- 
thorn, as this plant harbours fireblight 
and enables 1t to hold over during the 
winter. New Zealand, in the early 
days of the fruit industry had very 
few pests, but gradually these are 
being introduced with the importation 
of plants and trees from overseas. It 
is a great pity that a strict system 
of plant quarantine was not enforced 
from the first, and there is a growing 
feeling that the precautions at present 
taken by the Government to prevent 
the mtroduction of pests ought to be 
made much more stringent. 





Canning Sweet 
Cider 


(Continued from page 7) 
use. as far as human consumption is 


concerned. Only sound cull apples are 
used. After sweating the fruit - 
piles for several days it is careful nom 5 
sorted, washed and crushed or my 

The true apple flavor cannot ob- 
tained in cider without a preliminary 
sweating of the apples. The most 
delicate flavored champagnes of 
France are made from apples which 


“have been stacked and allowed - to 


sweat to develop the a aroma and 
flavor. . This same in at should be 
practiced if a highly flavored sweet 

cider is desired. 
As the fruit is crushed it is built 
~ toad the form:of yore the press 
These cheeses rete Part ely 


and wide as the 


_upon the 
BP ge six to eight 
an Sredings: gps tages 


pri ap ee pire Sow 
four and one-! If gallons of 
‘bushel. 


rad 


- Fahren 


; 
pind gr alk Pie oapemetees 
into settling vats. bee 


uld be k t in cold sto 
vaoatite aalond” the cider is sr d 


the late fall when the weather is cold. 
If the juice is not kept cold it will 
soon develop alcohol in excess to the 
amount lim by regulations govern- 
ing aleoholie liquids (Volste cor 
The juice after settling can be hand- 
led in several ways for canning aad 

poses. The length of time for settling 
will be governed by the further treat- 
ment of the the juice. 

Clarification 

The best flavored although not the 
clearest cider can be made by centri- 
fuging the juice then canning. This 
is the easiest and quickest method 
of handling. The cider need not re- 
main in the settling vates longer than 
over night in this case. This ing 
is done merely to remove the coarser 
material in order to prevent clogging 
the centrifuge. The best centrifuge 
to use for this purpose is the tubular 
type which does not need cleaning so 
frequently. 

Another. good method for clarifying 
is the use of silica sand. ma- 
terial when fine enough can be used. 
for filtering. A barrel with a filter can 
be constructed by reconstructing a 50- 
gallon barrel with a false Laabsie 
about three-fourths of the way down. 
The false bottem should be covered 
with one or two om of burlap or 
press cloth material. Upon this the 
sand (previously washed) can be 
placed so that it fills the barrel to 
within three inches of the top.* The 
cider to be filtered is allowed to come 
in through the bottom of the barrel, 
pass up through the sand and into the 
canning equipment. 

Preheating the Juice 

The quickest and easiest method of 
handling is to run the juice directly 
through a preheater which uses water’ 
as a conductive medium for sterilizing 
the juice. This can easily be con- 
structed by using half-inch copper. 
pipe in long lengths and outing 5 it hg 
a tank filled with water heated 
steam, The juice flows through bh 
copper pipe by gravity and is 
to the proper temperature by <a 
water surrounding the pipe 
method.of preheating is etter are 
steam heating because it prevents the 
juice from coming in contact with 
temperatures higher than 160 degrees 
heit. A cooked flavor is. easily 
imparted to sweet cider upon heating 
so great care must be used through- 
out the process of preheating and 


' Jater processing. 


‘Canning Juice 

This preheated juice is filled di- 
‘into - sterilized plain tins to 
one-quarter of an inch of the 

tn e the tin. The tins are exhausted 
in an exhaust box at a temperature 
not exceeding 160 degrees renheit 
in-order to drive off any surplus air 
contained in the juice. Here again 
the water exhaust rather than the 
steam would be of distinct advantage 
for the sake of the flavor. The ex- 


minutes for No, 2% tins and from 6 
to 8 minutes for No. 10 tins 
Processing Cider 

After exhausting, the cans should 
be sealed then sterilized as soon ag 
possible in an open bath cooker at 160 
degrees Fahrenheit, No. 2% tins 20 
minutes, No. 10 tins 30 minutes. 
can sheuld then be cooled to about 90. 


th of degrees before they are stored in the 


warehouse. 
It cannot be too strongly e 


mphasized 
—_ proper ce control is 
of the | 


for the 
this erage Bk radon ats and 
good controls on all preheaters, steri- 
lizers and processing tanks should be 
used as temperatures in excess of 8 
- ag Fahrenheit is injurious te 
avor. 


cloudy. 
masse, however, removes this pre 
toled 4 matter, thus leavin 
he hirer ot tee ceinas ide 
e flavor 0 rt) cider, ip 
ever, filtermasse 
oes so much of the material 
goes to make up the real cider ¢e 
nates the reat eee of the apple. 
= ager is apple _ 
e e except the sq 
ee and siaken 7 
The filtermasse method is ¥y 
quite extensively in the follo 
manner: 
is sterilized and settled in cold 


later run through filtermas 
filters. ee 


These filters use especig 


Sree cart wood a Srey sed 


r clarificatio e resultant jp 
uct is bottled with carbonic acid 
and ‘sterilized. The ca 
this juice gives it the zest whi 
lacks t 
cipitated albumins: . 

With attractive labels and good 4 
vertising the canned sweet cider sh 
find a ready sale. 
lishments and even groceries sk 
find a ready outlet for cider amg 
their patrons. In the Pacific 
west in one small communit 


the winter and spri 
or advertising. If t 


is can be 


without advertising the possibilitj 


are good for big sales when adver 
ing is properly conducted. 





Vinegar Making Undg 


Farm Conditions | 
(Continued from page 7) © 


know the sugar contents of the j 


we are in a position to calculate ij 
se res f per cent of alcohol this juice¥® 
yiel alf 


when fermented under 


careful precautions as will be 


later, 


per cent fermentable sugar. 
multiply 11.76 X .48 = 5.64 and 
example tells us that this juice 


fermented dry after six to ten wet 
will show at least 5.64 per cent | 


volume of alcohol. 
Testing Vinegar 
Now we want to know how strc 


vinegar will yield from the fe 
wine. We 


produce vinegar of 44 grain of z 

or selcatifoel 

of acetic acid. ence we learn @ 
the vinegar produced from the origi 
juice will be marketable and in ¢ 


pliance with the law and therefored 
gp Tort age are product of commett 


So as to determine whether the ¢ 
lated results have actually been 
tained after fhe 
through the ‘alcoholic fermenta 
and subsequently through the 2 
cation pfocess, it is i 


is ¢ 
make a simple acid test. This sim 


operation, which can be carried o 
any inexperienced but careful oper 
does not require scientific trainin, 


for this a graduated vinegar hand# 


tube, a standardized normal alkali! 
lution and an indicator solution 


be on hand. The operation is asd 
hausting should not be less than 5 low 


Fill the graduated hand-test 1 
with the r to be tested 1 
the mark en add three drop 
the indicator solut'on and shake. 7 
fill up slowly with the alkali soli 
and — _ tube ee na 
holding thumb on o end and § 
ing it over. Cares be taken 
{aine spilt: aay of the liquid; keep | 

mee the alkali solution | 
mh out the liquid in tube f 
and ee pink op: wack 
When this is the case the- 
t 


Pe t ha epi few ving 

present in the . Ha t 

principals denoted ae must © 

that only by gu‘ding at first { 

ceholic fermentation and 

the acetic fermentation, we can @ 
caiculated results. E 


BCconary 


The above methods for the ween atthe 


of cider through the clarifier does not | 


the cider frem pete | 
fared upon sterilizing im the 

. The coloidal ard albuminous 
senor stil! in the jui-s ‘oaguilates. 


‘Fundamentals of Success 
-As. to this the strictest 
of the noe main points will 
ota ee eee 4 e 





removing ag 


After extraction, the jqj 


h the removal of the p 


Soft drink est 


over I 
gallons a day were sold through 
without ag 


& 


e have learned in the abg 
example that the juice anne 
e i 


ee 


pane 


multiply 564% 8 = =| 
and learn by this that the wing Wi 


ly expressed, 4.4 per é 


sweet juice has ‘, 


TT 


: tho 


7 


' _ 
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+ 
= & 


6 ow 


apg 


. 
e 


Hons | 


we 7) 


of the jm 


se 
this juice 
der ie 


will be 
in the 
ontains 


ar. Wet 
64 and @ 


is_ juice 
to ten V 
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“make their vote count. 
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A Sectin for All Members of the Family — 


Edited By MARY LEE ADAMS 


Don’t Fail to Vote 
ARLY in November, elections will be 
held in which every citizen should 
take an active part. Since 1920, all 
en-in the United States are full citizens 
th the right and privilege of voting. A 
of time and effort were spent in obtain- 
that right. Perhaps you spent none. 
d perhaps did not wish the ballot, but 
ba th differences of opinion count for noth- 
hg now. It is the plain duty of every 
yman, not only to vote herself in the No- 
m neg elections, but to urge this duty upon 


A F rewsidential election may be the most 
: getpea Aut its result may well be less 


to your nation, to your state, to your 


@mmunity, than the coming November 
 glections. You should take every oppor- 
tunity to inform yourself as to the qualifi- 
| cations of the various candidates, and your 


should be cast for those who, you 

thoughtfully decide, will fill their office to 
best good of the country. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the farmer 

in many countries, is playing a part 

infinitely more important than at any prev- 

ious time in history. If farmers, in the fu- 

are to benefit by legistation, they must 

The farm woman 

‘fepresents half of this vote. She must not 


2 fail to contribute her share. 


The costly, painful and often disastrous 
hflicts between labor and capital, too 

en have as sole result the widening of 

s breach between them. Capital is con- 

ed in its. conservatism and becomes 

bre reactionary and autocratic. Labor 
tomes more bitter and more socialistic, 
Often verging upon bolshevism. * 
-pThe farmer, representing as he does both 
and capital in his own person, natu- 
‘pursues the sane middle course which 

or the good of all. Never before have 

« rs had such a wonderful opportunity 
serving their country by making their in- 
strongly felt in national affairs. It 
a call that every woman should hear and 


answer. Vote in the November elections. 





‘The Long or Short of It 


E AMERICAN women are strong- 
minded—of course we are. But we 
have, and know we have, one weak- 


: “ness without which we'd scarcely be womeri — 


all—we do like to be dressed in the fash- 


ton. We prefer sensible fashions but if they — 


are “Serge we follow them. 
For quite a while we’ve been peering 
ly into the future to learn whether 
that modern Moloch that swallows 
erything not strictly up-to-date, 
an ck us longer to revel in short 
IY Word went out that the decree was 
inst them. Paris skirts were dropping 
wir and down. London skirts were long, 
it that didn’t prevent them from looking 
dy, and our women do not take their 


have been spent before compietely submerg- 
ing our shores. Gone perhaps, is the airy 
knee of the flapper, but few tears will be 
shed for this if only we are not forced to 


let our skirts act as brooms. 





At Last the Perfect Wife 


OR long it-has béen the pleasant diver- 
Psion of man to‘comment upon the con- 

versational speed and. endurance of 
woman. “Probably. more women than men 
talk too much. Many men openly sigh for 
silent wives, but few there be who find 
them. And how would they like it if they 
did? 

There’s one man who should be able to 
answer this question. That man is the hus- 
band of the famous dancer Isadora Duncan. 
But he would answer in Russian and we 
wouldn’t be much the wiser. Miss Duncan, 
we are told, speaks no Russian, and her 
recently wedded husband speaks nothing 
else. Presumably the reporter also ‘does 
not speak Russian for he gives only Miss 
Duncan’s view. of the matter, which is that 
words are unnecessary where a complete 
voiceless understanding exists. 

We have all observed soundless, but ap- 
narently perfectly satisfactory coriversa- 
tions being carried on between young persons 
of opposite sex. A wise old judge used-to 
say that it was a pity young people could 
not just twitter together like birds, for 
that would be musical and, after all, when 
they did speak they said nothing. 

The language of the eyes is eloquent yet, 
on the less dizzy heights of romance, the 
tongue supplements them conveniently. In 
the present stage of feminine evolution; men 
will have to go far to find a-woman willing 
to risk matrimony without the possibility, 
on occasion, of telling John exactly what 
she thinks of him. 


The Point of View 


PE tat fool of a woman doesn’t under- 
stand a word I say,” was the impatient 
comment of an American girl abroad 
who had failed to make her wants known 
to the foreign maid whom she had addressed 
in. English. “And do: you understand a 
word she says?” asked her companion. But 
the girl still felt injured. 

Intolerance is. the fruit of temperament 
and environment, and does less to promote 
a good understanding between neighbors 
and nations than any other one thing save 

selfishness—either individual or national. 





We know that it depends upon which side 


we look whether we see the cloud or the 
silver lining. Yet. it’s hard to credit the 
sincerity of those who, when we wag our 
heads wisely and say the outlook is 
indeed, proclaim that prospects are b 
Each person is in some sense the cen 
of his own universe, and there’s feo ved 
easier nor, let us add, more provincial and 
narrow, than to assume there are no hor- 


izons beyond our own. We look as faras. 


we can and. see nothing more—therefore 

there is no more. weld 
“Tolerate all save intolerance,” is a mists 

that may be too literally interpreted, but 


can think of nine more right away. 


which carries the = of a desirab.e broad- 
prrereeiyt = Right now, on the brink of 
elections, isa fme time to practice it, Di- 
vergent political views not infrequently mar 
friendship because of our insistence upon 
the idea that those who do not see as we 
do are blind or knaves. ~ 





What Next? 


OME of us are old enough to remember 
that parental heads were shaken over 
the idea that a decree of divorce might 

be awarded for such trival cause as “in- 
compatibility of temper.” Since that almost 
prehistoric day, human inventiveness has 
been put to the test to discover wnat may 
furnish escape from uncongenial association. 

Yet even in the good old days when de- 
sertion was accounted as one of the two 
reasonable. grounds for divorce, we cannot 
recall a single case of the so-called “golf 
widow” suing for relief. No Sir! she just 
bought a set of clubs and came along and 
spoiled his game. 

But now, when we thought everything 
imaginable had been tried, comes something 
new. A woman sues for divorce and 
“Radio” is named as correspondent. On 
reflection it appears that she has a better 
case than some others. His affections have 
been alienated by this modern Circe, and 
upon the bright intruder into his home, he 
spends. most of his money and all of his 
time. , 

Weare not without sympathy for the 
poor, lonely woman, but Gadzooks! is a man 
to have no hobby save the wife of his 
bosom? 





a 
Revelry 
By Lawrence H, Lee 
The mornings tell the story well 
Of Autumn’s drunken revelry 
O’er range and lawn, in early dawn, 
He works his- sottish deviltry. 
On tree and vine he flings his wine 
And paints the leaves bright gold and red. 
Oh-ho! Oh-ho! the wind doth blow 
To cool drunk Autumn’s heavy head. 


In fiendish glee from every tree 
He shakes down brilliant showers, 
Then looks awry with mocking eye 
At Sevtes's once leafy bowers. 
Astride the trees he grasps the trees 
And crams his blouse with plunder 
In one bright day of drunken play 
He tears June’s wreathes asunder. 





- [’ve just read of nine uses for lemons ae 
you? Yes, just like that. Soon the term 


’ “He’s a lemon,” will have quite as favor- 


able significance as “She’s a peach.” 


NEW Englander expressed his doubts 
as to the natural eloquence of the 
negro race, “Sir,” answered the Mis- 





colored colon se hae saree beets 


ng a few moving 








(Continued from page 8) 


t lunch of coffee or tea and 
wiches, -and from then on until da 
they work without tiring or complajj 
Also the work is done more fhy 
oughly and the laborers come up gm 
ing the next morning. Q 

r. Veeder states that some » 
think both his heavy spray and’ 
luncheon scheme are wasteful, but 
this method he has taken the yw, 
“cull” out of the vocabulary of his q 
chard terms. On his small place jj 
bill. for spray materials was abgee 
_ $1,200 this year, aside from the lab 
but he believes it is worth it. Righ 

now he has about 100 nc cent of; 
full crop again afid the fruit is in§ 
condition. Last year, 1921, he say 
about 800 crates from being cu 
carefully spraying and these # 
crates brought in about $1,500 wh 
amount was enough to pay for 
materials used on the entire place,” 
‘ Anes, $500 to $1,000 saw 8 — v 
- « : MC y putting in an up-to- m¢ 
W equipment for making the spray. 
Haul Stock This Fall ith a G material is not touched by ie in 
the time the raw sulphur is dump 
Flashing along the good highways at a fast speed and also % ung! the spray poms Ly the ng 
4 : s : : zle. e spray costs about 6 cents 
developing more pulling power in bad going than is averaged by gallon to-tmake, intioding all clin 
trucks of like capacity, the Model K-41, Two Ton GMC truck, is ‘ Ass _ brings up. a on that} 
: : eeder keeps a careful cos' ond 
the finest equipment yet produced for hauling stock and for other all operations ait, his othen, Last * 
rm. Ss cost per crate was about §ij 
heany work on the % This included the following chax 
Like the “Jim-Dandy” one ton GMC, this truck has exclusive 69- cents for harvesting, ind 


: . crates, insurance, storage, hi 
Model K41—Two Ton improvements that increase operating economy and reduce the gathering and every other item 
a 


$ 2 3 7 5 time and expense of maintenance. Model K-41 is equipped with pense per crate in harvesting them 


ing season he gives his operator, 











nniah sas : of 10,000 crates; 20 cents for 

the GMC Two-Range Transmission, providing greater pulling tilizer, 1 cent for water, 1 cent: 

power in combination with more road speed—a combination cover eng cents for harrowing, 
1 


; ae eee O cent for hilling, 2 cents for re 
never before accomplished until the development of this distinctive 8 cents for plowing, 5 cents for 


: ; ing, 18 cents for spraying, 2 cents! 
feature by GMC engineers. - . terracin , 4 cents for wormings k 
se. 3 on ie para-dicniorobenzene, an I 
The Two-Range transmission has successfully multiplied economi thinning. ‘The cost of $1.34 pera 
cal engine power into greater power at the wheels and has opened of course oe , nes, Maree - anni 
; . : expenses 0 ace, which must 
up new fields for motor truck use, both in the city and on the pe ta eare of by heavy productieall 
farm. With this transmission a GMC truck will go anywhere a good price per crate, ‘ So. far 
: : 1 ever, the expenses of the ; 
ee char Mave begs heavier then 
: ur with so ; ¢ ' should have n. old worm 
miles an : orchard has been taken in hand 4 
It has such.other advantages as GMC Removable Cylinder Walls, __ ~—_ te rele a he wg , cou re 
fies: : : ave been ow e e i 
Pressure Lubrication, Removable Valve Lifter Assemblies, ut in good shape the land is agi 
Instantaneous Governor Action, Magneto Ignition, Conduit Wiring, eesti, and eo of humus, . eT 
: : . a s been nearly s , om 
Thermo-Syphon Cooling, Electric Lights and Generator, Ptovis on, a greater jn fs. if profit is 
ion for Starting Motor and many other refinements not usually Pie. $ a on ee —, Rok 
in earing in and these li 
found on motor trucks. had the best of care from the day 
‘tes atte. a were first set. 
— a aman ous Ton Write for an illustrated booklet “GMC Trucks on the Farm.” . So the darkest days are about om 
oryas : ‘- ’ and the future looks brighter. It! 
$1295; Two Ton, 2 : 3 a struggle, though, and young Vé 
$2375; Three and One- GENERAL Motors TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Mich. won the respect and confidence off 
half Ton, $3600; Five Division of General Motors Corporation fellow farmers in Georgia with 
Ton, $3950; tax to ; maneee in which se aed his 
° ; ¢ Communities and not only won bac e Tug 
be added Dealers and Service in Mos health of his athletic days, but: 


Chassis Only—At the Factory - 


won back an orchard and made it 


| Lessons Learned 
I asked him to tell me about sm’) 
. 4 “wy | of the things that he has learned 
. ing the years of struggle. He repli : 
: “First, I have learned a lot of (i 
: , “~| about which I knew nothing. 1M 
ee BUCKS 
———— 


< 





oo SS - learned that peach growing is 10 
gil” | FOrd Given Away | sme si: scoms. “have eam 
wae pigs. fancy Pest C ne weer , ists for advice and suggestions 
TES MF‘ CHICAG 2 .¢ squares below. A is have found that the growing | 
B is 2, Cisd, etc. ee or fruit of any kind is 
our words ae ion and that it is a year 
- business. My fight was made m@ 
: sary by reason of absentee land# 
2319(14/1/16/15\18\4/312118 ism, and I have found that this# 


I have found that the @ 
oh for who try. Send no J roel not pay. : : ri ¥ 
Manager Wilson, Be., Dept. 119; system of planting is a failure @ 

= = ling land such as prevail in the! 

CORDS IN 10 HOURS. | nelia district and that planting ® 

y level is better. I have learned @ 

wx eg , does not pay to prune too # 

for successful. commercial progu@ 
Heretofore we have cleaned @ 
centers of our trees too freely. ? 


fact that 40 per cent of the f 
ur place this year was proaut 





ge 


























Sas ESHER SEEGER RES |r pa th ee 


Sawing Machine Co., 1005 East 75th St. 
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i ee ea a cae, © 
‘ 





heal : 7 ES has Boas 


*| and attention 


<a 
Ore, 


° ; 
ne Oa 
BRS 


rat 


put a limit to the’ 
have some trees no 


8 


so that a tree in- 
gently fertilized will bear more 
t and ’ batter tral that the tree is 

re resistant to cold and will 
ally set a heavier crop. I ve 
Seta lame ant ke shout dry 
weather so long as ve a r 
d harrow, This past season, we har- 


d one-half of one per cent culls and 
G sey season we had only 40 
of culls in 10,000 crates, so it 

g the cull 


ugh it may seem a waste of money 

the time. This past year 98 per 
cent of coat, feels en ‘one saan 
comercial 2-2 pack, and was i 

uniformity and Pema And this 


policy. Veeder’s peaches 


brings up the question that honesty | | 
the neat pet 


have tied a h andere in 
g and pac A en we 
thi we re away from the end of 
car to allow of perfect air cir- 
ation. Our in this was 
proven when one of our cars was 
eleven days en route to Boston and 
arrived in ag’ condition. 
“Finally, I’ have learned how to 
erosion, how to terrace and how 
to live on the home farm: I know it 
| pays to keep a simple cost account of 
all operations and to cover buildings 
and equipment with insurance 
I know that this young “peach 


rticultural 
2 Southern Agricultural 


his ideas have weight 


am ch wers 
aed, Wendaet eVileon 


a yo ye oe - 

'* stress of his duties ‘ie 

|” ing the recent war, “Mr. Wilson per- 
, Veeder a letter ex- 


ver he 


— tea the crate 





Vinegar Making Under 
Farm Conditions 
. (Continued from page 26) 


price because we - 


and laid on ski 
Saeco 
pos 
3rd—The first Solent diesckatinn 
in the barrels: will be over in the four- 
fifth filled barrels within ten to four- 
teen days. During 
bung hole must. be left open. Care 
Should be taken in en | @ room 
where a-large number of barrels of 
juice is in fermentation if the room 
is not well ventilated. This is on ac- 
count of the suff carbon dioxide 
gases formed durine this period. 
'4th—After ten. to fourteen days a 
fermenting bung should be put in every 


barrel bung hole. A fermenting bung 


is a mae home-made affair: Take 


ete ie anit a Serinch hole Pinas 


to de both a rape 3 a 

le wipe up it inch from 
the top, and drill 5‘or 6 small holes 
of 1-16-inch diameter through the plug t 


into the %-inch charinel. Place a 


this period the bec 


yf three weeks of s 
ide’ cider’ or wine will 


of plu 

drive t “vied tightly into — hole. 
The gases formed after-fer- 
mentation will when the gas tension 
omes too strong in barrel, aig Pv 
rubber band and escape, and in 
manner prevent’ air coming in n cng 


‘with the fermenting wine 


prevent contamination. 
Sth—After six to ten weeks the al- 


coholic -fermentation ‘will be finished. 


and the fermented hard cider or wine 
should be racked off into. meanwhile 
prepared barrels, and separated from 
ead cage sopengen in the barrel. The 
loosely beamed so that. 
pees pressure caused by after-f: 
mentation would lift the ela but 
burst the barrel. The dr 
roe barrels - should ~ 
a tworfoot. layer of 


tironeh fina a 
ewise filled in barrels. 


- is added on/ 
& ‘lhe bacteria. . 
the 


Anether | 


and hw’ — 
ve sufficient 
cleared to be used as vinegar stock for 
conversion into vinegar. 

6th—There are different methods 
applicable for turning the fermented 
vinegar stock into vinegar. In a gen- 


‘eral way the rule holds good that the 


slower the method of acetification is 
permitted to proceed, the finer a qual- 
ity of vinegar tag bouquet and taste 
is obtainable. e slowest meting > is 
found in the. old. Orleans process. 
is the -method to be f followed. Dull 
2%-inch air holes in each head of a 
50-gallon barrel and fill about 30 gal- 
lons. of ‘stock to which 
about one gallon of pure cider vinegar 
for the —_— 
it is possible to 
-in. barrels to mat 
. The working 
er barrels are 
on page 30) 


85° F F. it is of advan 
room = these: 
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The Hupmobile record in any 
neighborhood shows what a good 
business proposition this car is. 


_Costs by the month or the year are 
lower—proven by the fact that large 
corporations operate business fleets 
of Hupmobiles in preference to 
lighter cars which cost less to buy. 


The Hupmobile makes fewer trips 


gee Cord Tires on all models, 


Hup 


com 


Th 


days at work. 


There is no 
Hupmobile. 


1a! 
siso~ 


Costs Less by the Month and the Year; 
Does Better Work on the Farm 


to the repair shop. It misses ae 


It goes farther on tires. 


Invariably, the Hupmobile record is 
a story of continuous savings, that 
amount to actual earnings. 


speculation about the 


From first to last, itis a good invest- 

ment for the farm. 

The Beauty, the Comfort and Luxury of the Hupmobile, and its Driving Eau, Win a Woman's Heart 
Touring Car, #1150; Roadster; #1150; Roadster-Coupe, #13935; Coupe, #1635; Sedan, 

Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 


Chee Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


nobi le 


a 
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This is the second of a series of advertise- 
ments on the making of better orchards. 
frst —° antages of Fall 


The 
Spraying”— appeared last month. A 
print 


be sent to you upon request. The 
third, discussing Pear Psylla control, will 
sure to read it. 


appear next month. 


- Fall Spraying Best for San Jose Scale 


San Jose, or pernicious, scale is corning back in 
‘many sections.. And, as referred to in our pre- 
vious advertisement, scale that are allowed to 
live over winter on the tree literally sap its life 
away, so that the tree, after making a feeble start 
in the spring, often wilts and dies. As only the 
last brood of young scale live through the winter 
to bear young the next season, scale-infested trees 
should be cleaned up with Scatecivz in the fall. 


Scareciwe kills 100% of the scale that it hits and, 
because of its spreading nature, many that it does 
not hit. We do not know of a single kind of scale 
that Scatecive will not kill. And, while it is 
claimed that a resistant scale has developed 
which is immune to ordinary sprays, no scale can 
become immune to Sca.ecipe, because SCALECIDE 
shuts off its air—smothers it. We believe that 
every experimentstation that has made compara- 


tive tests places ScaLecipe at the head of the list of 
scale killers, or else credits it with 100% control. 
The action of Scatecipe is almost immediate. A 
rairi may follow an hour after'the spray is dry 
without reducing the effectiveness of ScALECIDE. 


And remember that when you have sprayed your 
trees with ScaLecipE, you have done all that can 
be done at that particular time by any dormant 
spray or combination of sprays. Fall spraying 
with’Sca.ecipe controls pear’ psylla and peach 
leaf curl. Spring application controls aphis, pear 
thrips, leaf minor, case bearer and leaf- roller. 
Either fall or spring spraying with Scavecipe 
controls scale, bud moth Bttocen red mite, 
fu or a cankers from which is spread 
bteblighe: co arrotand rootrot. And in addi- 
tion to controlling these insects and diseases, year 
after year use of ScALEcIDE invigorates the trees. 


Vinegar Making Under 
Farm Conditions 
‘(Continued from page 29) - 


stored must. be heated and kept at a 
temperature of about 85° F. . Over the 
- bung hole of barrel place a piece of 
slate or Kiass loosely. Within ‘a week 

a noticeable odor of vinegar will de- 
velop and the slate plate show moist. 
At this stage the top of the liquid 
will show a thin veil-like cover, con- 
sisting of a cohesive skin of vinegar 
bacteria. . 

Testing Samples 

Once prey week samples are taken 
from every barrel and tested for acid- ~ 
sf In about three weeks the acidity ~ 
of the vinegar will show perhaps 2 

r cent or a little over, two weeks 
ater 3 per cent, three to four weeks 
later very likely the acidity will have 
reached 4 per cent or even 4.4 per cent 
as originally calculated. The vine- 
gar is drawn off then from every barrel 


. through the spigot, only about.6 gal- 
e 


lows. vinegar left in, and the barrels 
are re-filled with fresh vinegar stock; 
seven to ten weeks later stock will 
again be found converted into vinegar... © 
Good and uniform acetification under *‘ 
the Orleans method can yng A be ob- 
tained if the vinegar room is kept uni- 
formly at a temperature of 85to 90° F. 
The raw vinegar drawn off from the> 
barrels should be filtered to brilliancy ~ 
through a flannel filter bag by the 
addition of a small quantity of my ~ 
special asbestos compound to the vine- 
gar, which will remove all and any im- ~ 
purities from the vinegar. The quality 


of the vinegar produced in this slow 
Orleans method will rival any com- 
mercial cider vinegar a bouquet, qual- 
ity and appearance. e filtered ‘vine- 
gar to be filled in clean barrels and 
kept tightly bunged, or in bottles or 
jugs and is ready for sale. 


An Accelerated Method 
A comparatively much accelerated 
method of primitive form can be car- 
ried out as follows: 





E GUARANTEE that, if you will divide an orchard, your worst or best, in 

two parts equal in general condition, and for three years spray one part ‘with 
SCALECIDE according to our directions and the other part with lime-sulphur, giving 
the same summer treatment to both parts, Sots arenes with SCALECIDE wi 
be better than the part sprayed with lime-sulphur—in the judgment of three disinterest- 
ed fruit growers—or we will refund the money you have paid for the SCALECIDE. 











id 
If your dealer doesn’t carry SCALECIDE, show him this advertisement — or order direct’ from us. 
In any event, write today for the new booklet, “Why SCALECIDE”. We will send you also “Spray- 
ing the Home Garden”, which is considered one of the most helpful treatises extant on the control 
ot inne and diseases that attack trees, shrubs, vines, flowers and vegetables. Address Dep’t 11 





B. G. PRATT CO. 50 Church Street 


<THE COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY’ 
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Arrangement of vinegar room equipped ‘ 


a necessity in hauling fruit and wae omen ae 


‘live stock; a saving on wagon, 
team and driver, in hauling all 
farm produce. 


Ask your dealer or write 
Harvey Spring & Forging Co. 


Dept. 101, Racine, Wis. 


Provide a barrel or a large cask or © 
a battery of any number of them, stuff ~ 
each container full with dry corn cobs, 
birch twigs.or wine stalks, provided 
two bung holes in each barrel and also | 
one 1-inch air hole exactly in center of | 
both barrel heads. Lay the barrels or ~ 
casks on skids two feet above floor ~ 
and about four feet apart from each © 
other. Fill each barrel a little less ~ 
than half with well fermented vinegar — 
stock so that the liquid level reaches 
about 1% inches below the air hole in 
pal Tor elitr center of bottom. In each bung hole 
bull MP O.CO. ber. drive in tightly a spigot. The down- © 
ee ree ty Re Oe ep - zits one on tom 
open. ree our times every 24 ~ 
Your Yo F ruit Trees hours roll each barrel over on the ~ 
Excelsior Wire Mesh Tree po for a Sy rapr ad 80 bred oe § 
: 4 ow comes to stay on top. a 
Guards will positively safe feunet ta Meoyt wate, § the upper faucet a 
guard young fruit trees! kept open. The air hole in center of | 
against gnawing animals.| bottom may always be kept open. This ~ 
They are rust-proof, easily| simple Srrangeren wae 2 ney oe + 
a primi _ type or a 4 
attached, and cost but a few erator works very well and yields good | 
cents each. In various sizes.| aromatic vinegar. About once a month 
Write for booklet A for| or every six weeks when the acidity of” 
detailed information. 


hig oa ies joe ma pap eal wt 
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The Son of Wallingford 


By GEORGE RANDOLPH CHESTER 


and LILLIAN 


7, 





E. CHESTER 
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in. any 


of Wallingford’s 
y he'd seen the that 


in 


ave his hide at the expense of an hon- 

est man; one of your own townspeople 
you've known for years! I say 
‘em!” and immediately there rose 

the shrill voice of Caroline Bee- 


, . “Lynch 'em! Lynch ’em! > Lynch ‘em! 
/ Lynch ‘em!’ ss 
A fight broke out im the edge of 
‘the crowd. Two men were rolling 
over and over in the grass back there 
at the slope of the hill, and from them 
a hoarse voice calling Jim, 
Fannie and Violet onnie 
recognized that voice, and fran- 
feaily eee, ran back to find Onion 
Jones and Petrograd Pete in a deadly 
i gle for the possession of a crump- 
¥ paper, It was clutched in Onion’s 
gore, and Pete, with> his teeth in 
Onion's wrist was trying desperately 
‘to open that hand. : 
_ “Take it, quick!" gasped Onion as 
tte strove to smother his voice. “Give 
to Jim, and tell him Onion always 
through!” 
mnie seized the paper, and in that 
instant Jed Purvit made a dash 
he steps, with other men pushing 
him, and Blachie’s iron pipe 
The crowd 
@ reached the its 
Hence and pushed forward with 
purder in their hearts, and the sheriff 
ind four policemen were all that stood 


Jim! Jim! Jim!” Fannie came run- 
with the bill of sale high in her 


p00 late! They couldn't hear her 
all the tumult. ~ Her husband 
rer wave the paper, but too late! 
h led tranquil, honest 


! They meant 

n time when those 
is would be on his flesh 
ted by minutes, almost by 
God, this couldn’t be true! 
geht! It wasn't just! 

it terrible faces those men had. 

ey weren't human, with their glar- 
ing eyeballs and their set Faw as and 
hose flecks of foam on their . Ugh! 
he and Blackie to battle for a few 
met he and 





hs 
any ore alongside ‘h 
efore ali the world! 
BUM, feck ied Pead with feht fe him 
, freckied Toad w 
from the roots of his hair to the ti 
tie uare-toed shoes. 
I ord had been 
the t of Jimmy, 
8 and stiff 


to “yr ioe all sant 
ose u n 

oP ro flames of ihe danagin 
| es Ww e 

hat heavy bar which held the 
amy , . Jimmy, 
1. Look? Jimmy, isa the 


from 
sluice- 


eried 
‘with Mary, 
rica! e 





turne an Tooked! 


am , y as, 
not tne. Are from 
as the ¢ i tyg-reee 
the roar of that 


ond i wakes was so 
ven 


use of is wi was 

Quick Wallingford! “Look at my son’s 
Big Hope well!” he cried, and the blood 
was back in his face; the strength in 
his knees. “It’s a gusher! Real oil! 
Millions of gallons it?” 

‘I pumped it!” screeched the vindic- 
tive voice of Petrograd Pete, seizing 
his glorious opegreany. 

“It's’ a lie!”- cried allingford, but 
his voice had lot its magic with them. 
It was in their minds that that gusher 
was being pumped, and they drowned 
the yoice of the faker with angry 
howls. Another voice broke in, a clear 
and a vibrant and a young voice: 
Jimmy Wallingford’s! 


s¢Y OU'LL listen to me, men!” he told 
them, breasting those grim execu- 
tioners who still hesitate af the top of 
“You'll listen to me if I die 
And you'll believe’ what I tell 
! There was a ring in that voice 
which Get-Rich-Quick allingford had 
never tried, the ring of an honest man 
who. knew that he was honest. J. 
Rufus drew a deep breath of relief, 
and i suagenty broke on his knowl- 
edge that the boy didn't need any help. 
By George, he had them! As the young 
old magnate's vibrating fones rdng on, 
telling them all about it, men’s Fives 
softened and women stopped their hys- 
teria. Oh, it was marvelous. It was 
magical, the way this mesmeric, big 
young fellow stayed and held these 
people, and the mountebank father of 
this wonderful son felt his heart beat 
high and his eyes grow moist. A ge A 
mother looked up at her son with wide 
eyes. and tears on her cheek. Her son! 
er .son—and so like his father; so 
like; but honest! 

Jimmy was making them 
that the violet-tinted 
and true, that the eegoodes were 
what they were, that his father was 
what he so jovially looked to be; and 
then, most marvelous of all, looting 
them to lift up their hearts again an 
hope, and. weave once more dreams of 
wealth and happiness: 

“Look: at iti” he was teHing them. 
“Look at it! Could any’ drunken fool 
say that he could er 4 that much oil 
out of the ground with a plain pump 
and make you believe it? y, there’s 
a million million tons of oil under this 
town, and we're all And I'll tell 
you bat Sages else! is afternoon I 
did belie et well up there to be a 

use it wouldn’t be hon- 
est to. sell it, I refused a quarter of 
million dollars-for it!” 

“You can prove it By me, Jimmy! 
You can pave it by mef’ quavered. the 

-pitched voice of Grandma Curtis 
smile 

on 

rrowes of the 

, . “Jimmy. told 
it to me, I voted with him  be- 
canes it ba Sh honest to sell it-—even 

enry egoode! , 
ood to hear that laugh from 
Splendid! Heart-warming! 
1 tell you something else, 


“T'm 
that’ 


see it— 


Jimmy!” called. up “B 
going to 


begin #8 branch 
road through your oil land 


next week!” 

fi tab touch. ow was 
nisning le 

Pawnlake Cit and agape! The 
olden aoame they had been led to 
lieve were realities right wT 

- - Hust ‘ nd, Pe? ow 

° us’ oesn r 

ulin’t have been h if 

Seon for Jimmy Wallingford; so blessed 

pe tie pent Sorel ing 

fxcept the Beegoodes, on’ whom | 


thema! Where was PP cg i 
ell 


away 
there! Ssfop him! : 
Bae "bourne an. oil Tal 
baa sudden feeling that they « 


: + 
. 


Sepoerious 


Aby ib wane ates nigh a fine, 
night, and. the two-thirds 6: ie town 
who stayed be to watch the heroes 


pan up thereon the platform, the 
allingfords, Daws, the Curtises, 
the Jezz young’ dadies, and President 
Burrowes laughed themsely 
see those Beegoodes go it, bl 
And while they were laughi 
Onion Jones touched a mate 
grad Pete's oilksoaked whiskers, and 
that specialist ‘violence, with one 
wild shriek, plunged into the lake and 
was fished out With all his powers for 
evil gone, for his whiskers were miss- 
ing! ~And while everybody was la “ 
ing at that, there began a new hilarity 
in the center of the crowd, and worked 
rapidly outward, The Jazz girls were 
with usto tossing out photo- 
r. Bertram Beegoode in 
many interesting poses, and the work 
was being done under the direction of 
the divine Florodora. “Blinkers” -Bee- 
g0ode was speeding away as fast as 
the little tin“coupe would carry him! 
hy, the chorus was throwing. rice 
2 there on the platform; and Jinimy 
allingford was_ kissing little Mary 
Curtis, and she kissed him back in 
sight of “all. Hooray! ‘Three 
or little Mary!’ And three 
cheers for Jimmy Wallingford, the 
boy orator, next’ mayor of Fawnlake 
City, mext senator, next anything. 
ooray, hooray! And Toad Jessup was 
issin Cleo, and there. was more 
of rice which had been meant 
for Florodora and her swain. hree 
cheers for Eddie and his willowy bride, 
Horray, hooray! Music! Up in the 
band stand the band, “tipped off” by 
the triumphant sheriff, played, “Here 
Comes the Bride.” : 


AS WITH one accord, Jimmy and 
Toad turned to each other and 
grinned; then, as with one accord, they 
pene on that majestic spectacle at the 

ead of the ravine, that ruby-tinted 
gusher of real oil ‘which, gatherin 
strength since the last tap had opens. ft 
a way for it through allingford’s 
rock pocket, had blown off its own cap, 
torn away the derrick and was reliev- 
ing itself with volcanic violence. With 
tears in his eyes Jimmy turned to Toad 
and put his arm around his freckled 
partner, and said, “Well, Toad, what do 
you think. of it. now?” 

Toad squared his lips, ‘‘What I aways 
thought! I always knew there was oil 
dowm there! Didn't I, Tal?” 

“Gertainly did,..Toad, certainly did!’ 
elled. Tal, a hand on the shoulder of 
is friend ‘Wallingford and a hand on 
the shoulder of his friend Blackie. 
“And I'll have to say this about our 
son Jimmy, Mr. Wallingford; he’s a 
Bmart boy, and I'l make his mother 
say.so before the night’s over!” 

“T'll say it now, Tal” agreed ma, and 
she smiled most amiably on Mrs. Wall- 
ingford and Mrs, Daw; while happy 
grandma just kept saying: “My, my! 
My, my!” 

“But, kids!” (J.. Rufus Wallingford 
had this night retired permanently 
from all business, yet nevertheless -his 
commercial instincts were still with 
him). “If you fellows can step down 
from glory for a little while, don’t you 
think you'd better op a that well? 
You're losing a hundred dollars a.min- 
ute! Hustle right up there, in Sweet 
Patootie. She’s yours!” 

“Thanks dad,” drawled Jimmy, a 
twinkle in his eye and that quizzical 
smile 6n his lips as he drew Mary’s 











The whole m y for that enswer, 
the Wallingfords, the Daws, the Cur- 
tises, the chorus, and “Daddy,” this 
last pereen being none cther than 
President. Burrow 
adopted on the spot 
ladies, and liked it. 

“Well, son,” said J.. Rufus, looking 
Jimmy eye e eye, with the same 
twinkle and the same smile, “I'll say 
that it means about the same as a 
cowlick, and a cowlick denotes an hon- 
est man or not, according to who wears 
it!” and Fannié Wallingford, her arm 
in her husband’s, smiled in serene 
THE END. 


who had been 
y the Jazz young 


content. 
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information about the feeding end 
“< ete, Tells how to 


them Ww 
ba tnd Conkey’e Book fae 4 

for 6 cents in stamps to pay postage. 
THE G. E. CONKEY CO. ~ 6510 Brosdwoy, Cleveland, Chie 





paver was right. 


new raleoes? That was the. 


94% AIR - 
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‘Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amazing: 
brilliant, soft, white ight, even 


by the U. S. Government and 85 
universities and found to be 
10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns wi 


is simple, cleari,; safe. Burns 
and 6 common kerosene (coal-oul). 
Lake St., Chicago, is offerin 
lamp. on 10 days 
ive one FRE 


money m 
Adz, 


NEW LAMP BURNS | 


better|| 
an gas or electricity, has beem tested 
leading} 
superior to 


odor, smoke or nolse—no pumping up, : 


The inventor, B. W. Johnson, 609 W. 
to send @ 
REE .trial, or even to 
to the first user in each 
ocality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars.| | 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 





the agency, and without experience or j 
z aie $250 to $500 per month.—/ 9 _ 



































Plant trees in 
soil that’s been 
blasted—and ge pee | 
you'll get thriftier REESE wrens come 
trees and better | fee! GSS SEG 
fruit. 




















This has been established through long experience by leading 
orchardists. 








The manner of planting trees determines—to a large extent— 
the growth, yield and value of the orchard. By using dynamite 
for tree-planting, these advantages are gained,— 


il is thoroly loosened and easily against the “high mortality” so common amon 
sincnad het mation the i trees set in cramped, shallow and poorly-prepar 


holes. 
tee Vale of a Sebo tre cree * For blasting tree holes the orchardist will find 


Se rs seca that DUMORITE will be a. most efficient and 

(5) The feeding ground is enlarged in area; econemical explosive. iA case ot DUMORITE 

: F : uu x8 inch “sticks” and shoots, 

(4) The soil absorbs moisture readily and it is stick for ott with regular 40 per cent dynamite 
Sneed: Sek Pubpre needs} | which ‘runs about 100 sticks to the case. | The 

i i i as cost the same—so you get one-third more per - 

ie) eee Seoving ren. te Being tony seer Use DUMORITE also for land-clearing pre- 

eee Hannan, pe. Keehe: BAS: tees Ve are Saree oo to planting trees and for rejuvenation 


ally ; of old orchards or to thin out those where trees 
(6) The tree matures earlier,—the marketing are crowded. 
eget ar and sede your, protita} ' You can buy DUMORITE from your local hard- 


The first-year losses are the trial of orchardists. ware or general store merchant—or he will get it 
Trees planted in dynamited ground are insured for you. Place your order today. 


For information ‘about the: use of explosives for trée-planting, land 
clearing, ditching and other farm work, write us for free 105-page 
“Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives.” 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Explosives Department Wilmington, Delaware 


BRANCH OFFICES: : 


Birmingham,Ala. Huntington, W. Va. _ §t. Louis, Mo. 
Boston Maes. Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco Calif, 
Buffalo, N. Y, New York, N. Y. Scranton, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Ore. Spokane, Wash. 
c ~  §pringfield, Ill, 
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OPPER CANS— 


, ™ FOR GASOLINE 
Ss” AND HOME USE 





het Bowes te 
$3022 oy. %. Greathouse writes: 


NATIONAL CAN CO. 
1826-B.O. Ridge Ave. > °Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Stockholm | 
Archipelago’ 

By Mary Lee Adams 
EE! I felt homesick this morning 


when I tried to buy the only ia 
of the Saturday Ev Post on : 
play at the Stockholm bookstall, ang 
ound that its traveling expenses had 
brought the price up to 42 cents. How 
very og from—home the Post and | 


must 
But it’s worth a twinge of homesick. | 
ness to see new and lovely lands. We 
hi haga A that ahi would bg © 
“no worth seeing” een = | 
tiana in Norway, and Stockholm og” 
the east coast of Sweden. Which’ 
meant, I presume, no hair-raising 
recipices or thundering ‘water fallg, 
ut after the magnificent and awe 
some landscape we had lived with for 
weeks, it was a ee to see nature 
in a milder mood. Woods and lakes, 
broad fertile farms, hills. and fields” 
gay with wild flowers of great beauty, 
made a charming picture all the way, 
One Touch of Nature a 
Even without the scenery, traveling 
would be rewarded just for the pleas. 
ure of finding out how really friendly 


a people are. Everywhere 


ve been ready to put themselves out 
to help and guide us when Sus 
that -we might not be able, um 

‘matey to handle the ropes in unknown,” 


Tf our coach companions know m- 
English and can do no more to show 
good will than to smile, then 
smile at us. Sometimes a sheaf of 
kodak pictures comes out, and by 
signs we are made acquainted i 
wife and child, house and Gog 
pony. Then a hearty hands at 
parting, and earnest good wishes of 
which we may not catch the exact d 
but to which we respond with 
eloquence and obscurity. 

o customs appear identical at 
home and abroad, ~One is the excited 
waving of hands, by old and your 
to the passing train. The other 
the taking of the stranger into ones 
confidence by means of snap shot pie 
tures, It’s good to see that men of 
many nations are loath to part from 
home and family, that they carry th 
pictures of their loved ones with them, 
inviting the chance companion to share’ 
their pleasure in the dear familiar 
faces. 

Mysteries of Menu Cards 

Less English is spoken in Sweden 
than in Norway. We notice this 
cheifly at meal time when the need of 
language is imperative. I had no ides 
how’ many Norwegian words I hat 
picked 7 until I was confronted with 
a Swedish menu card. A brave gu 
always brings some kind of food 
is probably what we have orde 
though not always what we think we 
have ordered. Stern fate, in the guise 
of the waiter, dispenses gifts oft 
unexpected and occasionally unwek 
come, : 

There’s nothing I like better i 


Stockholm than the many o; ; = 
nd Invititig sen 


restaurants, so pretty an : 
with their setting of trees and flow 
ers, and with need music that accom 
panies practically all of them. There® 
a particularly fine marine band at @ 
= air restaurant in Skansen Patt 
that overlooks the city and fjord from 
a high wooded bluff. Here hundre 
of people throng of an afternoo 
Some sion’ Gh to weer iene musié 
and enjo e sunse on # 
7 Be | Rib to order coffee 
waffles from the many pretty v 
resses in gay peasant costume, 
some with the firm resolve wanton 
to insult their stomachs with @ 
favorite “Smorgasbord.” s 
This consists of a tray bearil 
every hors d’oeuvre known and mal 
hitherto unknown. Conspicuous amomg 
the dainties are anchovies, cheeses, ¥ 
rious breads with sweet butter, ® 
ishes, smoked fish and meats, ¢ 
meats, tomato salad, and pickled € 
cum ickled beets, pickled ¢2 
pickled pickled meats, and pic 
and pickles. The whole, washed dd 
(Continued on page $4) 
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eae Stylish Ceat for the Growing 
_, Broad cloth, homes velours, and 
_ @uvetyn, also silk ona | pije. fabrics are 
table for this model. e sleeve. in 
; style, is very comfortable. The 
4 Feith eotlan totien oon % Son 
“e ‘ole » or, oO 
ae the collar rollod low. 
"@he Pattern is cut in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
WW, and 12 years. <A 10-year size re- 
‘ 3% yards of 44-inch material. 
heed mailed to any address on re- 
_ Seipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


‘#197. A Simple Frock tor a Young Miss 


Saad belt extensions on this dress, 
ny } by slashes at the sides, are an 
“@utstanding style feature. “The sleeve 
_ May be in wrist or elbow length. 
The Pattern is cut.in 4 sizes: 6, 8, 
end 12 years. A. 10-year size re- 
3% yards of -inch material. 
crepe knit and jersey weaves, 
Gerke are attractive materials for 


tern mailed to an address on re- 
of 10¢ in silver or stamps. 


- 4122. A Chic One-Piece Style. 


has put her smartest lines i 
PTh sleev oad: ooliar 


haye this in gabardine with 
oe material for trimming. 
is cut in 6 sizes: 34, 
0 in ona 44 inches bust pW Fo) 
ch 4 requies 4% 
d of 44-inch material. 
the foot is 2% yards. 


ie rie a ne for 


cut n 8 sizes: 16, 
54- 


ance x. 
































4125 4122 #128 


width of the dress at the foot is 2% 
yards. 


Pattern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


4128. <A Comfortable Work or Porch 
Dress, 


‘ 

Here is a yery pleasing house dress, 
that may also do duty as a “street 
dress” in coat asatyle. The limes are 
simple. The sleeve may be in wrist 
length or finished with the: cuff in el- 
tow length. ’ 

The Pattern which is nice for gab- 
ardine, serge, gingham, percale, Pie 
and ere 6 cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36; 38, 
40, 42, 44-and 46 inches bust measure. 
A 38-inch size requires 5% yards of 
32-inch material. To trim as _ illus- 
tra requires 1 yard. The width of 
the skirt at the foot is 2% yards. : 

Pattern mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 10c in silyer or stamps. 


4140. A New Play. Dreas. 

Here is_a smart romper fashion with 
added “dress sections.” The _ sleeve 
may be finished in wrist or elbow 
length. The rompers are finished with 
a drop back which is buttoned to a 
long waist portion. 

‘ sy Pateors ts eut in 4 sixes: 2. 4, 
- years. -year size requires 
3% yards of 32-inch material. in 

Pattern mailed to any address on re- 

ceipt of 10c in silver or stamps. 


ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS 
—Price 10 cents each 
PA RN .DEPT., AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINB, 
.. 638. W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 


Enclosed find cents,* for 
which send me the following: 


Pattern No__----.---. Size-. 
Patiere Nowe oiccc2 2 Bleek. 






























































Delightful Test 


To bring you prettier teeth 


This offers you a ten-day test 

which will be 4% revelation to you. It 
‘ will show you the way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 

Millions of people of some forty 
races now employ this method. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere advise it. You 
should learn how much it means to 
“you and yours. 


Clouded by a film 


Your teeth are clouded more or less 
by film. The fresh film is viscous — 
‘you can feel it with your tongue; It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and 
stays. a 
. Old methods of brushing leave 
much of that film intact. The film 
absorbs stains, so the teeth look dis- 
colored. Film is the basis of tartar. 


How itruins teeth 

That film ~holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. So most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film, and they are 
almost universal. 


Pepsadénl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Now we combat it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found two film combatants. 
Many careful tests have proved their 
efficiency. Leading dentists every 
where urge their daily use. : 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
created, called Pepsodent: It com- 
plies with moderp requirements. And 
these two great film combatants are 
embodied in it. _ 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent brings two other effects 
which authority now deems essential. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. , 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for acids which cause decay. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube and watch these effects for a 
while. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whitem 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Then judge the benefits by what 


. you see and feel. You will be amazed. 





10-Day Tube Free * 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY. 
Dept. 355, 11048. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 




















Only one tube to o family. 





’ At least we never have s 


; Riedon and ite Stock- 


holm Archipelago 
(Continued from page 32) 


by several long glasses of beer, would 
stage a restless night for an Azer- 
ican. Perhaps the Scandinavians a. oid 
this by never going to bed in arg 

in 
staying up until the crowd went home. 
It does seem a shame to leave the 
bright daylight at 11 p. m. 


Venice of the North 

Stockholm is a very beautiful city 
and well merits its title of the Venice 
of the North. It is built on a group 
of islands, and though there are no 
ondolas, the fleets.of white ferry 
ae do the same duty. Hundreds of 
_ craft of all kinds crowd the waters 
of the many bays, inlets and fjords 
that intersect the city. Stockholm 
numbers half a million people and I 
believe 400,000 of them must own 


their own boats. : 
boats with great 


There are fishi 
round. nets, like huge flat baskets 


hanging from the prow. These are let 
down into the water and drawn up by 

ulleys. ‘There are legions of row 
Coats and motor boats, and ever s0 
many sail: boats. An occasional liner 
dwarfs the little fellows, and sturdy 
freighters ply endlessly back and forth. 
3 Nothing can be pleasanter on a sum- 
mer morning, than to sit on the flow- 
ery verandah of the Grand Hotel look- 
ing across the sunny slip of blue fjord 
toward the great buildings. of the 
-Royal Palace, Riksdag and Opera 
House, and watch the ferries bringing 
their loads of busy passengers into 
the city. Sailor boys stroll up and 
down the water front, soldiers in blue 
uniform pass by and, most splendid of 
all, gold-laced and helmeted police- 
men who literally flash in the sun. I 
try to make my breakfast last as long 


deep glow of 


pe Baa 


sunset, is a me: that 
Richly wooded 

sloped down to the water, and big rocks . 
rose from the brown-«carpet of pine 
an needles. Little bright green 
meadows broke the dark forests and 
the water was alive with pleasure 
boats. Sails glowed gold” in 
the Jight, and there were other things 
that well. 


glowed. as , 

I had been told tq look out for “ 
seals,” so I did, and saw herds of them. 
No strange arctic monsters of the 
deep as I had supposed, but-parties of 
bathers unafraid of cold blue water or 
chill puritanic sgn The sight would 
have smitten the police of any Amer- 
ican bathing beach, with an epidemic 
of apoplexy if not with total blindness. 

Having preserved m esight by a 
seffort of will, I shall now_set 
‘ut see the sights of Finland. This 
is as hear as we shall vet to Red Rus- 
sia. .in--the eee, elsingfors, or 
as the Finns call it, Helsinki, may be 
seen bullet holes in the walls. ese 
ware made during battles between the 

ites and the Reds early in. 1918, 
iat’s as.close ‘in time and place, 


and 
h to come to any fighting. 


as 





Vinegar Making Under 
Farm Conditions 
(Oontinued from page $0) 


vinegar thus attained comes very near 
that of the first described method and 
is in every respect aromatically the 
equal of any vinegar made by the quick 
generating method generally in use in 
commercial cider, malt or spirit vine- 
gar plants, in which the manufacture 
of large quantities of vinegar is the 
object. ith ‘the introduction of the 
so-called quick process in the manu- 
facture of fermented vinegar, by 
Schuetzenbach in 1823, this method 
has been adopted all over the world 





Classified Advertising 

SMALL IN SIZE BUT LARGE IN VALUE 

You'll find it pretietie had read these 
™ 








advertisements every mo! 





ADVERTISING RATES 

FIFTEEN CENTS a word for each mn. 
COUNT each initial, abbreviation, number 

or group of numbers as one word. All adver- 


tisements’ classified -at option of publisher. 
No display type or illustrations permissible, 


CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER. 
SPECIAL 
discontinuance orders or change of 
tended for the Classified Department must 
reach this office by 20th of the month preced- 
ing date of issue. 


copy in- 








POSITIONS — HELP AND AGENTS WANTED 


NURSERY AGENTS—SCORES OF NURSERY AGENTS 
are now svliciting subscriptions for the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine as @ side line in connection with 





income in this way. ou can do the same, Write 
particulars. American Fruit Grower Magazine, 
Monadnock Building, Qhicago. ; et 
EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, EXPENSES "PAID 
as Railway Traffic | or, Position guarantee 
after 3 months’ sparetime study or money 
Excellent opportunities, Write for Free Booklet. G-100 
Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. ¥, 
AGENTS—90C AN H@UR TO ADVERTISE AND DIS- 
le . _ Write quick for ter- 
> Mills, Gen Mgr,, 7727 
can Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. acs 
AGENTS—MAKE Bg MONEY TAKING at 
for Insyde res. ‘ositively prevent punctures 
blowouts. Double tire mileage, any tire, old or new. 
Old worn out casings give 3 to 5 thousand miles more 
Be} . Use over and over again. Low 


D 
‘s four others. B 
saver, Write for te American Accesso 
B-603 Cincinnati, 0 , Kos! 
AGENTS—I’LL PAY YOU $4.80 A DAY TAKING 
ofders for new Keversible Coat. Two coats in one. 
Bra ‘ot sold in stores. You take orders. We 
eliver 


. Pay you y. ° 
necessary, No capital required. Write today for Out- 
fit. Parker Mfg. Co., 905 Rue St., Dayton, Ohio 
/“PRITORY SALESMEN. FIRST POPULAR PRICE 
. Every home, anaes 
oe be . No 
capital or experience necessary. You tak rs, we 
ver and collect—pay. you daily. Write for territory. 
Thurston Mfg. Co., 205 Foe St.,. Dayton, Ohio, 
$15 DAILY EASY-—-INTRODUCING NEW 
Style Guaranteed Hosiery. Must wear or laced 
free. No capital or experience 
samples, write orders. Your ati 
liver and collect. Elegant tfit 
and grades including silks—wool an 
O-Chee Mills Co., Desk 1411, Cincinnati, 0. 
8 WITH GOOD ORGANIZA’ 
o house canvas for 50c art 


Co., 





ms. 


Brand new, 





tation. 
-wife will 


the sale of nursery stock; and are finding it an easy 

matter to. add from $10.00 to $15.00 a week to their | ture 
for 

549 | ther 


273, 


$10 TO $50. DO 
ac. good clay loam 

only Bein to ‘Ss 

Swigart Land Oo, Ge fut ink 

ing, Chicago, 


res 


refunded. | in 


exce: 
folders mailed free on west, C. 
eral Colonization Agent, Santa 
NOTICE—All advertising copy, | W#¥ Exchange, Chicago, Il. 
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We 


pay. teach you ‘how 
WValhamore Institute, Lafayette Bldg., 








Sin oun SHEET 
latest 


r music of all 
Plan. ite today for 
Suite 708, 1545 Broadway, 


ee 
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MUSICAL 
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lishers, — 
Sheet Music 
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rect to planters. 
‘| plums, cherries, grapes, 
icle, borries. Ornamental trees 


from pause “Satalee. 


Tennessee 
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Nursery Co., Box 10 
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in commercial vinegar factories. 
Standard Generator 


What is termed in the United States 
a “Standard Generator” is an upright 
wooden tank of from 3 to 4 feet diam- 
eter and 8 to 10 feet high. This gen- 
erator is filled with porous material 
(such as spiral beech shavings, rattan, 
corn. cobs, straw, coke or charcoal) 
qualified to offer a soil upon which the 
vinegar bacteria can thrive and propa- 
gate in.an alcoholic medium furnished || %2 
to them in finely divided form and | Devt._1604. 
wherein provision is made to supply | “A5*5%70, £5, 
abundant tities of oxygen neces- | men, women, children. 
sary for the exertion of the physio- | U2 
logical energy of the bacteria. ~The 
small standard vinegar generator is 
more and more giving way to giant 
generator. types of 10 feet in diameter 
by 18 feet high and for the sake of 
completeness of the subject I shall 
only touch on cider vinegar making 
on a factory scale “4 referring to the 
practical lay-out of a cider vinegar 
plant consisting of two la: vine- 
gar soneeniors of a size of 10 feet in 

eter and 18 feet high, which to- 
ether produce about 700 to 900 gal- 
ons.of 40 to 50 grain cider vinegar . 
peiecd | 24 sony I pvt heme the past | 
enty years of my enginee expe- 
rience a0-sinplified the: man atastising 
principles by automatically operating 
infusion devices, improved on gen- 
erator packing and given such clear 
directions’ for the practical operation 
of -vinegar factories through the 
medium of my various publications 
that the many. difficulties - vinegar 
manufacturers ‘have been up against 
throughout the ages have now truly 
become, in the sense of the word, a 
thing of the 4 : 

This brief -sketch on “Vinegar- 
Making Under Farm Conditions” ma 
in many instances fall,upon fertile soil 
suis’ the boasibtlitite oF muattuc ieee 
ga e possi es. rac- 
tical use of the suggestion of Z 
industrial vinegar to their farm 
product. 


as it will hold out, but the continental 
breakfast is slim, and if marmalade 
is added to your coffee and rolls, you 
fear you would be regarded as a pig 
to order more. 


Next to Godliness 
Besides the water sights there are 
many on land. An extraordinary num- 
ber of fine buildings, handsome monu- 
ments and statues, parks and gardens. 

All so shiningly well-kept. It is the 

boast of Sweden that cleanliness is 

her second name. Even the fallen 

petals of flowers in the city gardens 

are swept up daily, often by young 

women who, moreover, scrub’ the 
» benches with pails of: soapy water. 

If it be possible for a place to ex- 
ceed the ide book descriptions of 
it, Stockholm is that place. Yet there 
is one detail that the estimable publi- 
cation fails to mention. The sidewalks 
are paved with small, rough stone 
blocks. Oh! my suffering soles. How 
they did ache until they toughened to 
the job. One is supposed to keep to 
the right here as in England, but. I 
notice that pedestrians whose feet. are 
set on the smooth and: narrow strip 
at the outer edge of the sidewalk, 
show a singular inability to distinguish 
left. from right. 

Pieasures and Palaces 

Every democratic American citizen 
feels a healthy curiosity as to the in- 
side of a palace. I visited the Royal 
Palace and, after being duly impressed 
by marble stairs, gilded halls, crystal 

andeliers, way exquisite tapestries, 
and portraits of royal children with 
_ wings sprouting from their. angelic lit- 

tle shoulders, I came away glad that 
my lot was cast in cozier surround- 


it would be easier to 0 the 
coun place of. Drottnirlgho a 
short t ride from the city. Here 
the doors were closed, but the grounds, 
including ‘an artistic formal garden 
and most delightful pats were -open 
to the public, who showed their ap- 
preciation in large numbers. If any 
guards were present to see that the 
property was not injured. they were 
not in evidence, and all appeared to 
feel quite free to Sasker ut weak 
A Rosy Memory 


i ri Sons 


’ er, . house 
\ oth: similar on market. Ap) Vine Sano | STRAWBER RRY PLANTS—NEW CHAMPION EVER 

Coy 437 Berthants Exchange, San Franolsca, Sample alee E00. 1a, Prec, early, ay 0 

and the ‘New Medical Book’ 500. main crop, Sis0, Crampton, latest, $7.00. -Now 
HUNDREDS U, 8. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS CON- | orders, spring shipment. Kiger’s Nursery, Sawyer Mia 
C ERRIES—SEEDLESS, LARGE,  SWEEL 
. Paid vacation. No strikes. Q 
ours. Common education sufficient. | to any re Fog ga : 
» Write immediately for Ist positions. | odng Company. Warres, bene” 

Franklin Institute, Dept. J106, Rochester, N. Y. eo LXE ni fe. ae 
~ — se. | FRUIT TREES—LARGE STOCK oF ALL KIND 


AGENTS—ENORMOUS PROFITS, PERMANENT RE- ‘ 
Business, exclusive = territory, selling highest | ,,.tU!* end ee ean ian cen ee 


peat 
uality ucts at low prices. Cocoanut Oil Shampoo om 
Gee ee Peas Oe Sak" BR | Weer SCS. Bona, iting ee BE 

le 5 e he - . =s dolce 

York. mse ; ERS ____ | PEACH, TREES, BEST SORTS, 100, p19 TO 
AGENTS—BIG MONEY $8 TO $16.A DAY. -ALU- | —1ist Free. Sunny Slope Nursery, Hannibal, Mo, 
minu: e cutlery set. Brand new. You display 
. , We deliver and -collect.. Pay 

EB! 


women over 17, $92—$190 


out. Jennings Mfg. é. 

WEEK REPRESENTING CLOWS 

Hosiery, direct from mill—for 

Every pair guaranteed. Prices 

t e book ‘‘How to Start,’’ tells the story. 
George Clows Company, Deak 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“YEARS OID- 
undred, ©. B. Joe 

















MISCELLANECUS 


STUDY JOURNALISM, ADVERTIS. 


Sal and Photographic Journalism at bam 
rates. - Expert instruc 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. 
buys. gold initials for his auto. 
make $1.35. ‘Ten orders daily easy. ri 
ticulars ree samples. American Monogram 
Dept. 92, East Orange, N. J. 
PORTRAIT AGENTS AND Be si ae GET BIG 
Profits. Sell Perry Phot llions. You charge 
$2.98; make 400 cent profit. _ as 4 easy. Big, 
exclusive line. -day service, rry oto Novelty 
Corporation, Section 26, 360 Bowery, New York. 500 TO 8 
ALES SENTATIVE WANTED EVERY COUN- new publication... Wi 
ty to give all or spare time. Position worth~$1200 | Loose-leaf, cloth binder. 
to $3000 ‘yearly. ‘0 previous’ experience or — Company, Lafayette Bidg., 
necessary. Write for full particulars, A. NAT LEAF TOBACCO. 
Chamberlin Co., Clayton, N. J. 75; ds $3.00. 
8T. BUSINESS FOR YO ELF. SELL SHOES pounds 3200 no 
in your town. 
or ¢ 


sion. Capital not necessary, 
Shoe Manufacturing Co.. 497 C Street, Boston, Mass. | ~ Mellow smoking, 10 Ibs. $2.25, 


AGENTS—-MAKE BIG MONEY THE YEAR 'ROUND 3 Ibs. $1.00. Free receipt for "preparing. Wi 
looking Kentucky. 


3 latest New York fashions, so smart —4 rf. ‘ 
priced no woman can resist buying. Stru' c UND AND PICK APPIA. 
E 'co."Depts 2 ‘2 West sith 'sireet, New York Gly: | \winout bruising. with my guaranteed. (rut pie 
Metal 00, FP, 
Staffeld, 15 Merril Bidg., , W. 8, 


AUTOMOTIVE : 
F FREE TOBACCO—WRITE FOR SAMPLE OF, EM 
AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS, OWNERS, GARAGE- moking Tobacco, wesville 
men, Bepairmen, ang ad ire iv sation 5 1 A a4 Co., Haweerille, Ky. 
azine. a e! + | eee ee 


Motor 
tion on over! . tion wiring, bat- 
tories, etc. Autom hie Dawe, 613 Butler 


EVERY mtd 


You $1. 
Write for par- 
M Co., 
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; Here ‘te your opportunity, New book Care of 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A “Four” That Sets a New Standard 


The 1923 Buick Four Touring—*885 


In beauty of appearance, dependability and economy of operation 

the Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Touring has established an 
entirely new standard for four-cylinder cars. 

Its low body with its clean, straight lines, accentuated by the high 
radiator and straight hood, give it a long, racy appearance that is 
new to cars of its class. Massive crown fenders add to this distinc- 
tion, as do the snug-fitting, shapely top and the handsome drum- 


type head and cowl lamps. 
And with this beauty has come a new riding comfort. The seats 
are deep and low with full leg room in both compartments. The 
steering column has been changed in position to increase driving 
ease and the gear shift lever has been raised to meet the driver's 
hand. A transmission lock, a windshield adjustable from the inside, 
and a transmission-driven speedometer likewise are among the 


many new refinements of this model. 

- Material changes also have been made in motor, chassis and body 
construction which contribute still further to the wonderful 
performance record characteristic of Buick cars for twenty years. 


The Buick Line for 1923 comprises fourteen models: Fours—2 Pass. Road- 
ster, $865; 5 Pass.Touring, $885; 8 Pass. Coupe, $1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, 
$1395; 5Pass. Touring Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 
Pass. Touring, $1195; 5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 6 Pass. Sedan, $1985; 

3. Coupe, $1896; 7 Pass. Touring, $1435;7 Pass. Sedan, $2196; 


Distinctive Head Lamps 
Drum- head light and parking lam, 4 Pas 
2 a : : Pn Sport Roadster, $1625; Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. 0. b., Flint. Ask 

Ask about the G.M.A.C. Purchase Plan, which provides for Deferred Payments. 


are among the new refinements of all 
1923 Buick models, both fours and sixes. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Branches in All Principal 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars ~ 
Buick will build 


are built, 
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When better automobiles 
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